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Editorial 


PRAYER in all its grades and kinds is a response of the creatur 
to the Creator. The response is a deep-seated, fundamental instin 
in man that begins to grow as soon as a man recognizes, howeve 
dimly, God’s worth. Literally, that is what worship means: wo 
and worship have the same derivation. It is the recognition of Goo 
that evokes the response of adoration, praise, thanksgiving, anc 
petition, as well as a relentless quest for ever greater knowledge 
and love, raised to the highest pitch of awareness. 


Public and Private Prayer 


This kind of response is cultivated, sustained, and enriched 
on the one hand —by Ritual, Symbol, Sacrament, and Sacrifice 
on the other — by silent, solitary, and highly personal communior 
with God. These two aspects of prayer are not expressed separatel 
as opposed to one another, but together, hand in hand. Man is 
naturally liturgical. That is what G. K. Chesterton meant wher 
he said: “If a man cannot kneel he is in irons; if he cannot pray 
he is gagged.” But man is also naturally contemplative. “I want tc 
see God” is not the importunate cry of St. Teresa alone; it is 


every man’s ardent, impelling longing born of the “inveterat 
mysticism of the human heart.” 


God Speaks 


It is good to regard prayer as a response. It helps to keep i 
mind the priority of God's approach: that “He has first loved us, 
that He is the One who said, “I stand at the door knocking.” 

God has uttered His word. He has revealed Himself. The worl 
is crammed with God. We are fenced in by His presence. Every- 
thing is a sign, a sample, or a symbol of him. It is impossible t 
escape His hounding enticements. 
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EDITORIAL 3 


Our response to God’s besetting charity is our prayer. A perfect 
suman response will necessarily involve prayer that is both litur- 
tical and contemplative. They are not the same thing, but they 
ire essential aspects of the same Godward movement of the soul. 
Both the one and the other are a response to the same Reality. 
ur response to the divine overture is not whole, adequate, balanced 
miless it grows and develops in the liturgy and culminates in 
-ontemplation. 


\ Balanced Life of Prayer 


Any sharp contrast drawn between public worship and private 
evotion is a false dichotomy. The Church has no two-track system 
Mf prayer — one for liturgists and one for mystics. St. Benedict 
sold his monks to “prefer nothing to the Opus Dei.” He meant that 
«o other monastic activity, however sacred or pressing, should 
secome more important than the liturgy, which is, in the words 
ff Pius X, “the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Jhristian spirit.” We are also told by our present Holy Father 
hat “the most pressing duty of Christians today isto live the 
iturgical life.” 

On the other hand, Pius XII says that mental prayer is “the 
est means of preparation before and thanksgiving after Mass 
-and Communion)” (Menti Nostrae). He insists that without 
nental prayer we cannot acquire mastery over ourselves and our 
benses, we cannot detach ourselves from creatures and lead vigorous 
ives of virtue, and we cannot generously and faithfully carry out 
fur duties. It must therefore be said without reservation that no 
ither means has the unique efficacy of meditation, and in conse- 
mence there is no substitute for its daily practice (cf. Menti 
Jostrae ). 

Nothing must be allowed to interfere with the free and direct 
recess to God which is the personal right of each of His children: 
{When you pray, retire to your private room and bolt the door, 
md then pray: to your Father in secrecy; and your Father who 
‘ees what is secret, will reward you” (Mt. 6:6). An exaggerated 
imphasis of liturgical worship can constrict the soul and impede 
trowth in prayer. “There is one Spirit,” writes Pius XI, “but ‘it 
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breathes where it will” (Jn. 3:8). The Holy Spirit leads to holiness 
the souls which He enlightens by means of various gifts and i 
different ways. The liberty of these souls and the Holy Spirit's 
activity within them are sacrosanct. They are therefore not to be 
interfered with or violated on any pretext” (Mediator Dei). 

A perfect human response to God necessarily involves therefore 
a balanced life of prayer — one, in the words of Thomas Merton, 
in which a man is able: 

“(1) To pray to God in the universally valid public prayer of! 
the Mystical Body of Christ, a prayer based on the eternal truths: 
of dogma and centered in the supremely efficacious redemptive: 
action of the liturgical mysteries; 

“(2) To pray to God publicly according to the needs and situa-. 
tion of a particular time, race, nation, region, and so forth; 

“(3) To arrive at the most intimately personal communion witht 
God in the solitude of his own heart. 

“The first need is satisfied by the liturgy, above all by the Holy, 
Mass. The second need is satisfied by non-liturgical devotions. . . .. 
The third need, which is usually the least recognized, demands: 
to be satisfied by mental prayer, contemplation, and a life of sus- 
tained personal union with God.” 


FATHER WILLIAM OF THE INFANT Jesus, O.C.D. 


es ee 


Conrad Pepler is a Dominican priest, editor of the English periodical, 
Life of the Spirit. He explains here the history and meaning of things 
merely hinted at in the editorial. This is the first of a series of articles 
on the relationship of Liturgy and Contemplation. 


The Revival in - 
Liturgical Prayer 
Conrad Pepler, O.P. 


THE present century has seen a great number of changes not only 
in the world at large but even very fundamental characteristics of 
the Church life. Among these the liturgical changes are perhaps 
the most startling. In the past five years these revolutions have 
emanated from Rome herself, though the preparatory work was 
done, for the most part, in France and Germany. The restored 
Easter Vigil and the new directives for Maundy Thursday are but 
instances of the intervention of the highest authority in the general 
manner of conducting ourselves in church. Looking further afield 
to the Church at large, we see increasing acceptance of Mass offered 
facing the congregation, the development of the vernacular, the 
streamlined architecture of new churches, the popularizing of the 
Missal, and many other activities which our grandfathers would 
never have tolerated. All this liturgical enthusiasm contrasts strongly 
with general temper of Catholics in the past century. In those days 
the congregation knelt, stood, or sat mute and vainly unaware of 
what was happening at the altar, while the priest mumbled the 
Low Mass unintelligibly or the “picked” choir entered with gusto 
into Gounod’s Ave Maria during the Offertory of the parish sung 
Mass. In those days it would seem that the general feeling for 
prayer lay in rosaries, meditations, holy hours, Benediction — in 
almost any activity in church apart from the official liturgy of the 
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Church. Not that the faithful were in any doubt about the relative: 
importance of the Mass in relation to other services; they were: 
well instructed on the duty of attending Mass on days of obligation: 
and many of them were well aware of the significance in England| 
of the slogan: “It is the Mass that matters.” But for most of them: 
the Mass was an act of religion apart from their life of prayer, and| 
in some ways apart from themselves — something that took place: 
on the altar while they stood by. St. Pius X was expressing an ideat 
new to many when he encouraged the faithful throughout the world! 
to “pray the Mass,” and even that phrase could have failed to) 
convey to the uninstructed that the Mass is itself the highestt 
prayer, the heart of all prayers—in St. Vincent Ferrer’s words,, 
“the hightest work of contemplation that can be.” 

What I wish to consider in this paper is first of all, and briefly, | 
how the separation between prayer and the liturgy came about,, 
and then how the liturgical revival during this century began to) 
bridge the gap between them, and finally the theory of liturgical| 
prayer as the center of all personal prayers, for we have yet some: 
way to go before the official prayer of the Church is accepted as; 
the chief form of prayer for the individual, so that it is necessary 
to reconsider the principle underlying the modern practices. 


The Rift 


The separation of meditation and private prayer from the li-- 
turgical prayer of the Church up to the end of the past century? 
should not be accepted as an absolute fact. It needs to be modified| 
in view of such things as the parochial Sunday Vespers which was; 
included in the original editions of the Garden of the Soul andl 
which has died out in some older parishes only during this presentt 
liturgical century of ours. Yet despite the modifications we mightt 
make the assertion, it remains substantially true that the liturgy: 
had largely ceased to be the main source of prayer for severall 
centuries before our own. One of the reasons for this was the: 
growing individualism in Catholic piety toward the end of the: 
Middle Ages. The works that fed the prayer of Christians then: 
were devoted to private forms of devotion and forms of medita-- 
tion. Even the writings of Thomas 4 Kempis that centered so; 
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wholesomely on our Lord were devoid of the communal aspect 
of prayer. The whole trend of spirituality had been toward the 
individual's relation toward God independently of the body of 
Christ. All excellent works of the English mystical writers had 
ignored, or perhaps it would be truer to say had taken for granted, 
the prayer of the Mass and the Divine Office. It can be argued 
that these things were so much part and parcel of their lives, as 
familiar as the air they breathed, that it did not occur to them to 
mention such fundamental sources of spiritual life. The fact remains, 
however, that they were not mentioned, so that the subsequent 
generality who benefited from those works were given little assist- 
ance in forming their life of prayer on primary sources. 

We may take Walter Hilton’s description of the lowest degree 
of prayer in the Scale of Perfection: 


There is first vocal prayer, either given us directly by God himself, 

as the Paternoster, or by the Church, as Matins, Vespers and the other 

_ canonical hours, or else composed by holy men and addressed to our 
Lord, our Lady, or the saints. 


We should notice in the composition of this list that the Mass 
receives no mention at all. Later he says of the Divine Office that 
“since it is the prayer of the Church, there is no vocal prayer so 
profitable.” But the rest of the chapter (I, 27) presumes that this 
vocal prayer is only for beginners, sinners, sensual men who are 
unable to reach to the higher forms of prayer in contemplation. 
There is no need to labor this point for it has often been pointed 
out. But we must remember that the Reformation served to 
crystallize this individualism, coming when there were more copies 
of the Imitation of Christ than of the New Testament coming 
from the newly founded presses. The countries that were swamped 
by the new religion were unable to exploit the full properties of 
the liturgy. In England the Mass had to be celebrated in attics 
with as little sound or ceremonial as possible, and the faithful 
were left to.their books of piety to continue the heroic struggle 
of the faith with fervor and true union with God. Of necessity, 
then, in such countries as ours the liturgy was abandoned as the 
main source of prayer and was substituted by private forms of 
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devotion that could be practiced alone easily hidden from the 
i es of the pursuivants. 

Cries tt eee several centuries, though we should noti 
forget the work in this country of Bishop Challoner whose aim,. 
though so different in its outward garb, is comparable with thatt 
of the modern liturgical movement in France insisting on Scripture: 
as the foundation of liturgical prayer. He was however something: 
of an exception, so that when freedom of worship was at lastt 
granted to English Catholics it was not the heroic families who 
had mantained the Faith according to the old tradition who re-- 
claimed the glories of the liturgy, but rather the new converts of 
the Oxford Movement. 

From the middle of the past century the liturgical movementt 
was born and began to grow steadily. But in this country it was: 
inspired to a certain extent by the converts’ enthusiasm for the: 
beautiful externals of the worship of the Church only now able: 
to receive full justice. But this concentration on the external! 
elements of religion was not limited to England. It seems to have: 
become almost universal, for the Church was at last emerging: 
from its state of siege in Europe and the sense of freedom which 
had always existed within the hearts of the individual faithful! 
was now able to express itself outwardly in the way the faithful 
worshiped in church. Dom Gueranger inaugurated a great in-- 
terest in the liturgy, and Benedictine centers such as the Abbey; 
of Solesmes began to pay very careful attention to the Chant, the: 
style of vestments, the carrying out of ceremonial according to the: 
rubrics. During the first part of the century the liturgical move- 
ment thus became associated with the specialists in rubrics and! 
the history of worship. Some of these men were of outstanding: 
merit, and men like Edmund Bishop gave a very sound basis to: 
the movement, making it possible to understand the meaning of 
much that was done around the altar which had hitherto been: 
accepted without understanding. The history of the liturgy is a: 
most necessary background to the full participation in the Church’s: 
worship and the same may be said of perfection in chant and: 
ce can * this expertise was largely taking for 

y between personal piety and the Church’s 
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‘prayers. The question of personal prayer was still left to the 
spiritual director who assisted his clients in forms of mental prayer. 
The Mass where the priest was an enthusiast for the liturgy became 
an exasperating performance to the simple faithful who could not 
see how the cut of vestments or the number of candles or presence 
or absence of flowers on the altar could possibly make any difference 
to his own personal approach to Almighty God. 

One of the factors that aggravated the lack of comprehension 
of the interior spirit of the liturgy lay in the uncertainty about the 
theology of the Mass. Since the sixteenth-century attack on the 
Sacrifice of the Altar there had been so many theories and explana- 
tions that the ordinary folk seldom heard a sermon on the Mass, 
preachers all being too much afraid of the subject to venture to 
expound the meaning of the central Sacrifice from the pulpits. With- 
out theology a sound piety cannot exist, and this dearth of true 
theological instruction on so important a point left the faithful 
with the well-developed theology of the stages of prayer and 
nothing else, and naturally the devout made good use of. what 
was at their disposal. Thus for several decades the liturgical move- 
ment carried a bad name for most of the faithful. Concentration 
on the liturgy seemed to them to lead to faddism and eccentricity. 
At best it seemed to make everything more complicated. They 
usually felt that the Rosary was more simple than trying to follow 
all the meanings of the priest’s gestures and words, each of which 
could receive homilies of long duration filled with historical fact 
and explanation. But these eccentricities were perhaps the in- 
evitable concomitant of a really living movement in the Church. 
The pendulum inevitably swung too far from the purely internal 
and individual religion of the preceding centuries; and where 
external religion is concerned there is always a danger of paying 
attention only to the outside of the cup. It is even easy to look 
upon rubric and artistic perfection in worship as a sort of mecha- 
nism that will of itself bring supernatural goodness, to consider one- 
self as praying so long as one is reciting the words and going through 
the motions. It is this form of modern pharisaism that the aver- 
age Catholic has distrusted in the modern enthusiasm for liturgical 


prayer. 
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Prayer Gap Bridged by Liturgy 

But in the past decade or so the tide has turned and a far deeper 
and more genuine spirituality has developed which promises well 
for a true liturgical prayer among the faithful. The pendulum 
has began to return to center. Perhaps the first really fundamental 
work in this direction was that of Abbot Vonier and of Pére de la 
Taille, who recalled the theologians of the Eucharist to their senses 
by this revolutionary volume on the Mass. We need not agree 
with all they had to say, but they did bring back the discussion 
to a sacramental plane from which it had almost entirely deviated. 
They realized that the whole question of Sacrifice and Communion 
lay in the realm of signs and symbols, and ever since their day,, 
there has been an increasing awareness among theologians off 
the importance of the sacramental sign. The sacramental signs’ 
ee Sea a a heart of the liturgy. Their interior spirit rescuess 
a oe worship from the danger of remaining purely external.. 

e Mass ceases to be a series of words and gestures when viewed! 
oe Seman ae arly sign, and becomes a single action: 
ase 8 hose who are taking part. Following on the track: 
blazed by Vonier and de la Taille, theologians have given a lead! 
in founding a liturgical movement on the true basis of the: 
sacraments i : 
ae which has already rescued it from the dangers of| 

Again those who a 
true place in the life of ha ae 2 boats the Oe) ae 
aware of the importance of Scri ave become more and more’ 
Serene He mtetnlstive’ hfe dese the early days of the 
Haed witiveils Bead Were, BoA: p ‘ ei in church was closely 
See idelbyRdsenh eena ae cer There was the liturgy run- 
Sr ithOnteyhiGh at foald ven coe ie Sete on the word of God 
PRchatsHeebiNd hich Mioaee a t. Thomas points out, the 
from the bread of the Word of ie 1 se cannot be separated 
without the former developing j od which nourishes the mind 
feenes eveloping into superstition. E i i 

€ insistence on the understandi i specially in France 

nding of Scripture as part of the 


liturgical 
move 
ment has reached considerable success if we may 


judge by the printed : 
A out ut + ° 
Fétes et Saisons or La put In magazines, picture papers such as 


Vie Catholique Ilustrée, as well as in the 
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more scientific introductions to the Bible and commentaries. The 
faithful are now encouraged not simply to follow the words of the 
priest in their missals but to relish the meaning of the passages of 
Holy Writ that are read to them in the course of their common 
worship, and they are encouraged too to go further afield and gain 
the sense of the whole books and Epistles from which the passages 
were extracted. Moreover by translating the Psalms, in particular, 
into a modern and more poetic idiom and setting them to modern 
music those foundation stones of the Church’s prayer have begun 
to play some part in the prayer of the faithful. As I say, this has so 
far been mainly a French success, but there are signs that it is be- 
ginning to affect other countries as well. 

This renewed interest in Scripture and in the Psalms in particular 

goes hand in hand with a greater appreciation of the Biblical theol- 
ogy of the Fathers of the Church who, whatever their scientific 
shortcomings might have been, thought always sacramentally, 
taking the “sacred sign” for granted in all that they had to say. 
Patrology was, of course, the strength of the great converts of the 
past century, but perhaps it takes a century for such work to make 
its way into the life of the ordinary Christian. Whether this is so, 
it is only recently that the general view of theologians and preachers 
has taken cognizance of the primary importance of the Fathers in 
relation to the liturgical revival. 
_ It would be interesting to be able to compare the relation be- 
tween works on personal prayer and piety and those on Scripture 
of the Fathers a hundred years ago with that of today. The ordinary 
Christian was well supplied with books on how to make mental 
prayer, private meditations on all sorts of topics, but he had little 
opportunity of really tasting the word of God and feeding his prayer 
directly on that, in the way that he is today in connection with the 
common prayer of the faithful. 

All this augers well for the liturgical prayer of the Church in the 
future. But of all the signs of a firmer hold on the spirituality of the 
liturgy the resurrection of the theology of the Mystical Body is the 
greatest. It should be noted that Pius XII's great “liturgical” encycli- 
cals which summarize the intense activity of the past fifty years fol- 
lowed the logical order — the Mystical Body, Scripture, and the 
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itself. In those three encyclicals together we can find a 


u ° ° 
cag heology necessary for understanding true liturgical 


great deal of t 
prayer. 


Nature of Liturgical Prayer 
Now perhaps we may turn and from this rough outline of the 
history of the reappearance of liturgical prayer to consider the 
theory of this form of prayer. First of all we have to insist that litur- 
gical prayer is the prayer of the Church. This expression, of course, 
appears in almost every work of spirituality, but so often the Church 
in this context is depersonalized, so that her prayer is regarded as 
something quite apart from the prayer of the individual Christian. 
He tends to think of some immense, amorphous mass of the human- 
ity praying, almost automatically, almost inevitably, almost in the 
same way as the universe is regarded as praising God by being 
what it is, dependent on the Creator. This impression is often 
strengthened by the manner in which some of the clergy recite their 
Breviary or say their Mass. As long as the words are said with the 
lips and the obligation fulfilled the Church’s prayer continues wher- 
ever their hearts or thoughts may be. The practice of some religious 
orders whose members were unversed in the Latin language none- 
theless reciting the Divine Office conveyed something of the same 
impression: the Church’s prayer is continuous outside ourselves. 
But in fact the Church is the Body of Christ, so that on the one 
hand her prayer is our Lord’s prayer, but not His prayer exactly 
as if He were now in Palestine praying alone on the mountain top. 
Today our Lord exists on earth in His members, each of which is a 
distinct person, and each member prays either individually, or 
sharing the same words, the same action, the same mind, the same 
heart as all the other persons comprising that Body. Our Lord, of 
course, is present in the individual’s own private prayer, but he is 
present in a more direct and deeper way in the common prayer of 
Ge ee - Real mh in the Eucharist 
Ae ne ki assem le and pray together 
7a ii A eds : is becoming more really present 
< saree ie - y are drawn together in closer unity with 
eart. He shares His mind and heart more 
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fully with those assembled for Eucharist — and that is the prayer 
of the Church. Secondly, the words the members use together are 
Divine Words, associated with the Word of God Himself, mostly 
from the inspired Scriptures or at least from the long tradition of 
the Church, the Body. And thirdly, the assembly, their words, and 
their actions are all informed by obedience, which lies at the heart 
of prayer and the virtue of religion in general — those who take part 
in the liturgy are acknowledging the authority of Christ in His 
Church; the element of authority in liturgy is fundamental and it is 
the first element in unity in prayer. 


The Prayer of Christ and of Every Man 


Liturgical prayer, therefore, is the prayer of Christ because it is 
according to His institution, His mind, it is inspired by His grace 
and love, and it is designed to draw all men into Christ through 
whom alone they can approach the Father. We need not go further 
into this. 

_ What I should like to mention here as one of the essentials of 
liturgical prayer is its Incarnational effect, ie., of making the Word 
flesh. Prayer as meditation is always inclined to consider the soul as 
entirely distinct from the body which is regarded as-a hindrance 
to true prayer. In the liturgy bodily things far from being hindrances 
are used as helps toward communion with God: not only the body 
of the individual who is praying, but every material thing in the 
universe from the Body of Christ to the “body” of fire or of the 
tiny fibers that go to make up the altar cloth. When I speak of these 
things as “helps” I do not mean to imply that they are merely 
steppingstones to be left behind one by one as the person who 
prays approaches the further bank of unity with God. It is the 
man, body plus soul, who prays, just as Christ in His human nature 
prayed and continues to pray in us not as a separated soul but as a 
man. Man is also a part of the universe and one element of his 
prayer should be in this sense “universal,” he gathers into it the 
whole of God’s creation. When he prays at Easter he prays with 
all the rising life of the countryside around him. Liturgical prayer 
teaches him, not to despise the hills and the sea, the green herbs 
and lively animals, but to draw them into the praise of God. Of 
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course there is the ascetic action of sacrifice which detaches him 
from all these things, but detachment implies reverence for, and ; 
certain type of unity with, things other than God. In this age of 
materialism when men as a rule despise matter and simply make 
use of it for their own ends this is an important aspect of liturgical 
prayer. It teaches the Christian to pray as a man and in his aA 
to play his part in God's creation. It makes it possible for hinx 
eventually to find in every created thing in his daily life a sacra- 
ment of God’s presence. 

Especially does liturgy teach man to pray with his fellow men, 
in common. Again not despising his fellows, but detached from, yeti 
reverencing and loving them, he finds himself carried nearer to God! 
in the action of the priest and congregation at Mass. His own 
prayer is deepened and at the same time he draws others nearer ta 
our Lord by his own co-operation with grace. No effect of the indi- 
vidualism of past centuries is more evident than in the way sa 
many people assist at Mass engrossed in their own pieties and 
actively despising the sailor in the next bench who reeks of been 
and tar or the half-witted woman who mutters and mumbles 
throughout the service. There is bound to be something wrong in 
that form of prayer, and that wrong should be set right by a true 
liturgical prayer. 

To come to more precise details; the variety of words and ges- 
tures and actions in the liturgy, while offering an opening to “activ- 
ism” and distraction if misused, in itself should lead the pray-en 
deeper into unity, finding eventually the simplicity within this 
complex system. The whole day has been made liturgical by the 
daily Sacrifice around which has spread the hierarchy of the Divine 
Office, intended to break seven times in twenty-four hours, into: 
the other occupations of man. The Psalms of themselves should 
lead to meditation and contemplation. Made up of a multitude of 
verses the one who takes part in this prayer begins perhaps by try- 
ing to follow actively each phrase and sentence, but soon he finds 
that the antiphon gives him a single point that can keep his atten- 
tion or else he can find his own “antiphons” — phrases that catch his 
attention as he goes along. Eventually the Psalms may keep him 
so constantly before God that all the words begin to have a single 
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meaning, he sees the Psalms as a single prayer without discursion. 
But he does not reach this stage alone. He is in church with his 
fellows whose voices sustain his own, as their prayers sustain his 
prayer. With them he stands up, sits down, bows, and genuflects. 
In the atmosphere he can eventually find a relaxation which enables 
him to breathe freely both physically and spiritually. The Office 
becomes a re-creation rather than a burden, and his prayer is built 
up gradually as he returns faithfully to choir at the appointed hours 
and so prepares himself for the great daily act of sacrificial prayer 
in the.Mass, and so to continue his prayer of gratitude after this 
act of communion with God and with his fellow men in God. 

But liturgical prayer is not simply active recitation of prayers. 
There are specified times during the Lessons, the Little Chapters, 
the Epistles, and Gospels when he must sit or stand passively 
absorbing the Word of God. At these times his prayer is being 
nourished and his further meditations guaranteed. His lectio divina 
should spring from these readings and lead him back to them, thus 
tying up his vigils and retreats and meditations with his liturgical 
prayer — each nourishing the other. He is encouraged also to sit 
quietly back and meditate while the chant of the cantor elevates 
his spirit throughout a Gradual or Alleluia to consider a single 
verse from a Psalm at some length. a 

All this of course is in the ideal order, and certainly in practice 
the harsh nasal tones of the cantor may be a distraction rather than 
an encouragement to prayer. But even here the displeasing be- 
havior of our fellows in common prayer can play its part ascetically 
and sacrificially. 

There is no need here to consider the theology of the Mass as the 
greatest work of contemplation. The subject has been treated else- 
where. But it must be remembered that this forms the core of litur- 
gical prayer, and the revival of true liturgical prayer is the revival 
of a deeper understanding of the daily Sacrifice of the Altar. 


ing i j September, 1955, issue of 
The following is a translation from the July-Sep : | 
fee di Vita Spirituale consisting of a chapter from the pee 
works — now in process of publication — of Father Gabriel, renowne: 
spiritual theologian and author. Translation by Father Christopher, 


0.C.D. 


The Prayer of Recollection 
| Father Gabriel of Saint Mary Magdalen, O.C.D. 


ST. TERESA describes the prayer of recollection for us in her 
Way of Perfection; the substance of this prayer consists in making 
ourselves aware of the presence of God within us. Here we are 
concerned with an active awareness (not with that passive aware- 
ness pertaining to those forms of infused prayer discussed at length 
by St. Teresa in Chapter III of the “Fourth Mansions” of the 
Interior Castle) —an active awareness in which is involved the 
operation of our understanding, our will, and our eye of faith. It 
is thus an application of the soul, and therefore is also called active 
recollection, which the soul procures for itself, by applying itself 
to becoming aware of God in its interior. Here we are concerned 
with making ourselves aware of the great reality that God is within 
us. This will be the most important thing that will occupy the soul. 
Afterward it may continue with other forms of prayer, vocal or 
meditative, etc. But the essential thing is to become keenly aware 
that God is within us. 

Since the senses, the imagination, the understanding are as so 
many windows opened upon that external world in which we 
easily become engrossed and dissipate ourselves, a soul that wishes 
to live recollected with God present within and to enjoy His com- 
pany must withdraw its senses and faculties from their concern with 
exterior things which surround it, in order to apply itself to an 
interior object: God, This is a movement by which the soul with- 
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draws from the external, in order thus to apply itself to the internal. 

This Object of knowledge is always within us; ordinarily we do 
not feel Him. He can make Himself felt, but that does not depend 
upon ourselves. 

How do we normally establish contact with this interior Object? 

_By means of the eye of faith. 

I do not say that a philosopher, immersed in metaphysics, could 
not come to realize this presence; but since it is not within the 
power of all to understand intellectually how the Creator is in the 
creature, God has revealed this to us. 

Faith makes us aware of another presence of God in the soul, in 
addition to this presence of immensity: the presence by grace. 

Thus the prayer of recollection consists in withdrawing from 
creatures, in order to place oneself in contact with God, by means 
of the eye of faith. 

Faith will make us see God present within us as He is in all 
places, because it teaches us that God is immense, omnipresent, 
and thus in our souls, and it will also tell us that this God is the 
Blessed Trinity; so with the eye of faith we may seek and find the 
‘Trinity within us. 

The presence of immensity is an object of faith but can also be 
known by reason alone, whereas the presence by grace is solely 
an object of faith. This is not, like the presence of immensity, an 
active presence on the part of God inasmuch as He preserves us 
in existence, that is, a presence of efficiency; no, it is an objective 
presence, a presence of inhabitation, by which God shares His own 
life with us. 

Into the soul invested with grace, God comes to dwell as in His 
temple, so that the soul may place itself in a vital contact of under- 
standing and love with Him. God comes to us, offers Himself to us, 
the theologians say, to be known and loved by us, and, we should 
add, to be enjoyed, in a certain manner, even here on earth. This 
enjoyment of God is, however, already something quite passive 
which the soul cannot procure for itself, because it flows from the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. But since each soul in the state of grace 
possesses the gifts of the Holy Spirit, so each soul in the state of 
grace has the proximate possibility of enjoying God. 
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Thus we may say that He offers Himself to the soul to be enjoyed 
when He wishes, but to be known and loved when we wish, since 
for the latter the theological virtues suffice. For this filial, affection- 
ate contact, faith suffices. Faith is a knowledge that is certain, but 
obscure, says St. John of the Cross. Certain: we are sure that God 
is within the soul in the state of grace, to dwell with it; thus it is 
logical that we have confidence in God — since He is so good — and 
that we love Him. This means that the substance of the prayer of 
recollection is an intense practice of the theological virtues. 

Our soul is a little heaven into which we can retire in order to 
live with God. And St. Teresa insists that this contact ought to be 
very affectionate. It will often happen that the affections are trans- 
lated into words, although this is not necessary. We can converse 
intimately with God, treat familiarly with Him. 

Therefore, during prayer, after having applied the understand- 
ing for a time, it is well to turn to God present within us, with a 
gaze of love, so as to enter upon an affectionate conversation with 
Him in which we let the heart speak. This prayer will, little by 
little, develop in us the habit of remaining in God’s company, the 
understanding being silent, and of centering all our attention on 
the practice of love: the soul speaks with the voice of the affections, 
and God replies with His inspirations. The soul does not perceive 
the divine action, which nonetheless is very real, even though it 
may not give rise to a new interior experience; but the Lord is at 
the gates. 

Consequently we ought to strive to quiet our faculties, to with- 
draw our senses from external things, to separate ourselves from 
everything created, by decreasing, eliminating our connections with 
the outside world in order to concentrate spiritually upon God 
present within us. 

“This is the reason,” says St. Teresa, “that he who travels by this 
way always has his eyes closed when he prays. This practice is 
praiseworthy and highly useful, although, in the beginning, to close 
the eyes and not look at the objects which surround us, it is neces- 
sary to do violence to ourselves; but when we have formed this 
habit, it would be more difficult to keep them open.” Then the 
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_ imagination remains tranquil, the understanding applies itself more 
easily to God, and recollection becomes more intense. 
Once we have made ourselves aware of the presence of God 
within us, there begins a life of union with Him, since this is not 
simply an initial act of prayer, but the very substance of prayer, and 
this sense of the presence of God, this vital contact with Him, 
will thus be maintained more easily throughout the day. 
After having placed itself in intimate contact with God, the 
soul may continue its prayer in any form whatsoever: either by 
prolonging this gaze of simple love, or by reciting vocal prayers in 
the manner taught by St. Teresa, or by continuing its loving con- 
versation, or by making a true meditation in the strict sense — for 
example, on the Passion — with Jesus who is there, in the innermost 
_center of the soul. 
Thus the prayer of recollection may accompany any form of 
prayer whatsoever. 


Benefits Flowing From the Prayer of Recollection 


St. Teresa points out that there are various degrees of recollection. 
It may be more or less intense, according to the way we apply our- 
selves to it. It is not always within our power to make it intense 
and profound, since our psychological dispositions play a large part 
here, but the benefits will increase in proportion to the intensity. 
The saint indicates three benefits which flow from the prayer of 
recollection: 

The soul acquires a firm control over its senses. By applying itself 
to keeping them quiet, by placing them in a state of silence and 
peace, by not following up their impressions, it definitely becomes 
their master. 

It is, therefore, important not to allow oneself to be distracted by 
external happenings, not to be concerned about what transpires 
around us, as St. John of the Cross recommends: pacification of the 
senses not only in general, during the day, but especially at the 
time of prayer. 

There will always be a certain activity of mind, says the Mystical 

Doctor; distractions will come from the imagination occasionally, 
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but if we have begun well, it will be easier to return to recollection. 

Love of God is enkindled more easily in the soul that is recol- 
lected, because it is keenly aware of the presence of God who 
enters into us to dwell lovingly with us. 

The prayer of recollection disposes the soul for infused prayer: 
it is easy for the transition to come about imperceptibly, so that 
the Lord, finding the soul recollected in this loving attention, draws 
its will and gives it spiritual sweetness facilitating prayer. The soul 
that is completely recollected actively is in the best disposition to be 
drawn passively by God, since this prayer is the best preparation 
for the prayer of quiet. St. Teresa several times alludes to this 
“preparation” for infused prayer and even speaks of perfect contem- 
plation: “And after many of these returns (of the senses, recalled to 
recollection by the will) it will please our Lord to suspend them 
in perfect contemplation.” 


Practical Aids to the Prayer of Recollection 


Since we are concerned with a type of prayer that we can pro- 
cure for ourselves, the saint indicates for us the manner of doing so 
and suggests three practices. 

The first two exercises refer directly to the moment of recollectin 
oneself in prayer; the third is rather a preparation which should be 
made throughout the day to facilitate recollection and dispose one 
for prayer. 

Prayer consists in acts of understanding and love. The union — it 
is true — comes about by means of love, but love is guided by the 
understanding; to love God, I must first know that God exists. 

Thus St. Teresa teaches us, first of all, a means which pertains to 
the understanding. It is a concrete, practical manner of making our- 
selves aware of the presence of God within us; of our interior 
treasure, we might say, since she speaks of this divine presence in 
relation to the grace and the virtues we possess and which we 
ought to cultivate precisely in order to augment our union with 
God. 

The saint says that, to prepare ourselves for prayer, we may find 
it helpful to use the imagination to represent God within aH asa 
King in His palace. Her manner of speaking is beautiful, and re- 
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flects, incidentally, the manner of thinking of her time. She says 
_ that we are not “empty” in our interior; we have within us treasures, 
which she deplores not having known about for many years, due 
to her ignorance, since women were given little education at that 
time; then she adds: “and would to God that only women were 
ignorant of it!” Here she is evidently alluding to the fact, recounted 
in her Life, of having questioned a theologian — in reference to this 
truth of the presence of God within us — and finding him unable to 
answer her. 

Now it is certain — not only from the explanations had from other 
theologians, but also from the experience that our Lord has given 
her of it —it is definite that God is within us, and to help us to 
consider this fact, she suggests that we represent it to ourselves 
by an image; for if we cannot feel Him whenever we wish, we can 
nevertheless represent Him to ourselves whenever we wish. 

“And now let us imagine that we have within us a palace of price- 
less worth, built entirely of gold and precious stones — a palace, in 
short, fit for so great a Lord. Imagine that it is partly your doing 
that this palace should be what it is—and this is really true, for 
there is no building so beautiful as a soul that is pure and full of 
virtues, and, the greater these virtues are, the more brilliantly do 
the stones shine. Imagine that within the palace dwells this great 
King, who. has vouchsafed to become your Father, and who is 
seated upon a throne of supreme price — namely, your heart.” 

St. Teresa makes allusion to the presence of God within us, along 
with the train of virtues that accompany grace; she mentions the 
presence of the Blessed Trinity offering Itself to the soul to be 
known, loved, and enjoyed by it. We can make this palace more 
and more resplendent, since we can develop these treasures, infused 
into our soul by Holy Baptism. This supernatural organism of vir- 
tues and gifts can increase within us, and, in a certain sense, we 
may say that the Blessed Trinity becomes increasingly close to us, 
since, as the virtues increase in the soul, and as the influence of the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit develops, we become more and more pre- 
pared to enter into living contact with God. 

It is well, therefore, that, by means of representation and reflec- 
tion, we aid ourselves to realize that our soul is inhabited by the 
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Lord, who resides there — that it is a great thing to become vitally 
aware of the presence of God, to place ourselves in contact with 
Him by means of understanding and love. 

Then, even in the midst of adverse external circumstances, the 
soul may always remain in its innermost center, in the company 
of our Lord. By cultivating the awareness of this presence, we shall 
acquire an increasingly lively sense of the divine company. 

But this is not sufficient to arrive at an intimate union with our 
Lord, since St. Teresa, after having indicated an intellectual means, 
then goes on to say what we ought to do with the will. 

* * * 

At this point we find that famous maxim of the saint: “God does 
not force any one; He takes as much as we give Him, but He does 
not give Himself entirely except to those who give themselves en- 
tirely to Him.” Here is contained the most fundamental point of 
her spirituality; namely, that in order to enter into divine intimacy, 
one must open up his soul completely and allow it to be filled with 
the divine will. 

There comes to mind the act of oblation of St. Therese of the 
Child Jesus: “Lord, I wish to be a prey to your love,” to your will, 
which means always to be content with what He does and, at the 
same time, always to seek to make Him content. The abandonment 
of St. Therese of the Child Jesus is something quite different from 
passivity; it is a most active adherence to the divine will. 

When we wish to pray well, a very beautiful way —for a soul 
that has difficulty in meditating —is to recite slowly the act of 
oblation to Merciful Love of the Saint of Lisieux, penetrating the 
meaning of the words. 

In short, we must make a complete donation of our will to the 
will of God. “The Lord greatly loves order and does not operate 
in the soul until He sees it completely disencumbered of self.” If 
we wish the Lord to unite us to Himself, we must free ourselves 
from self-love, from our own satisfaction. 

When the Lord unites the soul to Himself, He enlarges it, makes 
it enter spiritually into an immense, profound space, but He does 
not effect this if the soul does not give Him its whole will. 

He wants our permission: we must open the door so that the 
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Lord may enter with His divine guests and draw our souls to 
Himself. 

If God is in our souls, as in a heaven, says the saint, returning to 
those words of the Pater noster on which she was commenting, 
“Who art in heaven,” there are certainly about Him, in a certain 
manner, the saints who make up His court. We know that they are 
not there except insofar as they know and see — in God — what we 

_do in their honor, but — the saint notes — the presence of the inhabi- 
tants of heaven who accompany the Lord does not impede our 
solitude with Him, just as in the next life it will in no way impede 
the solitude of the soul with God. Even in paradise — with regard 
to what is most substantial in its beatitude — the soul will always 
be a great solitary. What is received in the beatific vision is 
incommunicable. 

Here are the two great instruments by means of which the soul 
procures for itself the prayer of recollection: to make itself aware 
of its interior treasures by representing God present within itself, 
and then to give itself completely to the Lord. 


= = = 


The third exercise prepares the ground, so to speak: if we wish 
to be aware of the presence of God within ourselves during prayer, 
it is well that we practice the presence of God during the day also. 
This can be done in many ways: in an intellectual or imaginative 
manner, applying ourselves either to the presence of immensity o 
to that of inhabitation. | 
- “T conclude by advising anyone who wishes to acquire it (since, 
as I say, it is in our power to do so) not to grow weary of trying 
to get used to the method which has been described, for it is equiva- 
lent to a gradual gaining of the mastery over herself and is not vain 
labor. To conquer oneself for one’s own good is to make use of the 
senses in the service of the interior life.” And here the saint indi- 
cates how this should be done during the day: “If she is speaking, 
she must try to remember that there is One within her to Whom 
she can speak; if she is listening, let her remember that she can 
listen to Him who is nearer to her than any one else. Briefly, let her 
realize that, if she likes, she need never withdraw from this good 
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companionship, and let her grieve when she has left her Father 
alone for so long though her need of Him is so absolute. If she can, 
let her practice recollection many times daily; if not, let her do so 
occasionally. As she grows accustomed to it, she will feel its benefits, 
either soon or later. Once the Lord has granted it to her, she would 
not exchange it for any treasure.” 

If we accustom ourselves to remaining in the company of our 
Lord, to considering Him present within us, it is clear that at the 
time when we put aside all else in order to occupy ourselves with 
Him in prayer, recollection will be facilitated for us. 

“Nothing, Sisters, can be learned without a little trouble, so do, 
for the love of God, look upon any care which you take about this 
as well spent. I know that, with God’s help, if you practice it for a 
year, or perhaps for only six months, you will be successful in 
attaining it. Think what a short time that is for acquiring so great 
a benefit, for you will be laying a good foundation, so that, if the 
Lord desires to raise you up to achieve great things, He will find 
you ready, because you will be close to Himself. May His Majesty 
never allow us to withdraw ourselves from His presence.” 

Thus St. Teresa invites us to apply ourselves wholeheartedly to 
acquiring the sense of the presence of God within us. 

“To go about all things with Him,” Sister Elizabeth of the 
Trinity used to say, as if consulting Him at every moment so as to 
know how to act in order to please Him; to dwell with the Lord 
interiorly so as to be more easily drawn by Him, and since He seeks 
the soul that seeks Him, so if the soul seeks Him by recollection, 
He gives Himself to it. 


VALUE OF PRAYER 


Each time we offer a fervent prayer to God, we gain rewards more 
valuable than the entire world. 


— St. Bonaventure . 
& & = 


Meditation is the source of al] good. 
— St. Augustine 


Mother Keyes is head of the Philosophy Department at Maryville College, 
t. Louis, Mo. 


Prayer and Art 
4 L. L. Keyes, R.S.C.]. 


THERE is no doubt that prayer is good for art. Not only does the 
prayer of impetration draw down God’s blessing upon our work 
and bring it to a happy conclusion, but contemplation of the 
Beauty ever ancient and ever new supplies the exemplar in com- 
_ parison with which all others pale. No art form is higher than the 
liturgy, no painting more radiant than that of Fra Giovanni da 
Fiesole, no poetry more sublime than that of St. John of the Cross, 
no architecture more inspiring than the Cathedral of Chartres. All 
this was obvious enough even to Huysmans before his conversion, 
even to Malraux now; but it is not the point. The higher cannot be 
primarily a means to the lower. The real question is: Is art good 
for prayer? And we are inclined to begin in true Thomistic style: 
Videtur quod non. 

The mere fact that two of the first three Commandments which 
regulate our relations with God seem in some way pointed against 
the artist would confirm this position. We are only too prone to 
adore the work of our hands, especially we of this twentieth 
century. Science was the idol of the age of reason. Now that we 
realize that science is leading us by a long detour back to the primal 
chaos (the dugout where we take refuge from the atom bomb is 
‘not too unlike the cave man’s dwelling) we become iconoclastic in 
its regard and set up culture in its stead, hoping that art will save 
us. Art is the religion of many a modern. Malraux writes: “the art 
museum is by way of becoming the hallowed shrine” of a vague 
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deity known as art “which does not sponsor any makeshift absolute 
but, at least in the artist’s eyes, has stepped into its — the abso- 
lute’s — place.”? But the Lord our God, mighty and jealous has 
said: “Thou shalt not adore them nor serve them.” And to make 
sure that we do not sell our souls to our art, our making, our work, 
a strict temporal limit is set around it. “Six days shalt thou labor 
and do all thy work, but on the seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God.”* 

This is the command, what we must do. Would the counsel of 
perfection then be to make of every day a Sabbath, if hunger would 
permit? Thomas Merton saw danger in his art, the danger of the 
poet’s being cheated of the gift of union with God. 


He may remain there all his life on the threshold, never entering 
into the banquet, but always running back into the street to tell the 
passers-by of the wonderful music he has heard coming from inside 
the palace of the King. 


And Merton draws the conclusion: 


that poetry can indeed help to bring us rapidly through that part of 
the journey to contemplation that is called active; but when we are 
entering the realm of true contemplation where eternal happiness be- 
gins, it may turn around and bar our way. In such an event there is 
only one course for the poet to take for his own individual sanctifica- 
tion: the ruthless. and complete sacrifice of his art. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins thought the same. But the Jesuit and the 
Cistercian superiors could not have been totally indifferent to the 
individual sanctification of these two young poets when they sent 
them back to the practice of their perilous art. 

For the answer to our question: Is art good for prayer? we turn 
instinctively to the Holy Scripture, and the first thing we see there 
in the beginning is God the Artist, forming the beautiful world 


1 André Malraux, Voices of Silence, pp. 600, 601. 
2Exod. 20:5. 
3 Exod. 20:9, 


Thomas Merton, Figures for an Apocalypse, pp. 109-110. Perhaps it is only 


fair to Merton to refer also to his revised later thought 5 tie 
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é from His beautiful Mind, making all things well, seeing that they 
were severally good, and all together “very good.” 


Rare gifts He scattered 
As through these woods and groves He passed apace 
Turning as on He sped, 
And clothing every place 
With loveliest reflection of His face. 


By prayer we draw near to God. How else can we draw near to 
the omnipresent than by moving into the near country of similarity? 
If God made man to His own image, may we not conclude that 
He made him in the image of the Creator, in other words that 
He made him an artist? But there is no need to risk a conclusion 
when we have God’s express command to “subdue the earth,” 
and the statement that before the fall He put man in the paradise 
of pleasure “to dress it and to keep it.”* Work itself is no curse. 
Men were no more intended to be idle in paradise than serpents 
were designed to walk on the tips of their tails; and surely man’s 
work was meant to produce good and beautiful things — man, 
-God’s image, working like God, man’s exemplar. All of the things 
man made were to be good, and some were to be specially holy, 
the products of sacred art. nA 
Of course there was always the danger of idolatry and of en- 
slavement to matter. The sons of men, the descendants of Cain 
seem to have been further advanced in the arts of civilization than 
were the sons of God,* Jubal, the father of them that play upon 
the harp and the organs, and Tubalcain,’® the hammerer and artif- 
icer in every work of brass and iron, ancestors of the mighty men 
of old whom God repented to have made on the earth.“ But God 
was not one to shun danger, else He had never trusted His spiritual 
creatures with free will. He gives to all things not only that they 
should be, but that they should be causes, and to some that they 


5 Gen. 1:10, 12, 18, 21, 25, 31. 

6 The Poems of St. John of the Cross, trans. by E. Allison Peers, p. 7. 
7™Gen. 1:28. 

8 Gen, 2:15. 

® Gen. 6:2. 

10 Gen. 4:21, 22. 

11 Gen. 6:6. 
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should be free causes. There is always the danger of sin and of 
idolatry. 
Moses reminded the people in one of his last discourses: 


The Lord spoke to you from the midst of the fire. You heard the 
voice of his words, but you saw not any form at all. . . lest perhaps 
being deceived you might make a graven similitude.* 


He could never forget Aaron’s lame excuse mingled with an air of 
naive surprise: 


And I said to them: “Which of you has any gold?” And they took 
and brought it to me: and I cast it into the fire: and this calf came 
out.7* 


But the magna charta of sacred artists is to be found in Exodus 35 
where we hear of Beseleel and Ooliab whom God Himself called 
by name and filled with His Spirit and 


instructed with wisdom to do carpenter’s work and tapestry and em- 
broidery in blue and purple and scarlet twice-dyed and fine linen to 
weave all things and to invent all new things 


for the beauty of the Lord’s tabernacle. And after it was set up and 
all things were perfected 


The cloud covered the tabernacle of the testimony and the glory 
of the Lord filled it. Neither could Moses go into the tabernacle of 
the covenant, the cloud covering all things, and the majesty of the 
Lord shining for the cloud had covered all."4 


Nor was this enveloping of the work of the sacred artists with the 
Shekinah of God’s presence an isolated occurrence in the history 
of the Chosen People. God is a good teacher who repeats His 
lessons. When the Tyrian architects had built Solomon’s temple 
after their own models and a Tyrian craftsman, Hiran, “The son of 
a widow woman of Nephtali, whose father was a Tyrian, an artificer 
in brass and full of wisdom and understanding, and skilled to work 


12 Deut. 4:12-16. 
13 Bxod, 32:24, 
14 Exod. 40:82, 83. 
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_ all works in brass”* had supplied the standard fittings, the priests 
brought the ark of the covenant of the Lord into its place 


And it came to pass that when the priests were come out of the 
sanctuary that a cloud filled the house of the Lord, and the priests 
could not stand to minister because of the cloud, for the glory of the 
Lord had filled the house of the Lord.** 


There is the same sequence: the production of beautiful artifacts 
for God’s glory, followed by the coming of that glory in a cloud. 
Not-that the work of the artist in any way caused or earned the 
coming of the cloud. Solomon was well aware of the pure grace. 


Is it then to be thought that God should dwell upon earth? For if 
heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee, how much 
less this house which I have built??? 


But God was pleased and said: 


I have sanctified this house which thou hast built, to put my name 
there forever, and my eyes and my heart shall be there always.® 


‘It would seem that art is decidedly good for prayer, at least as a 
preparation. oC 

Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the temple is the faintest . 
foreshadowing of that of the perfect Workman, Christ, who did 
all things well: 


I have glorified thee on earth; I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do, and now glorify thou me, O Father, with thyself, 
with the glory which I had before the world was, with thee.”° 


First the work well done, then the glory of the Shekinah. And 
down the ages, the Church living the life of Christ has “never 
ceased . . . to make art within due limits the collaborator of its 
divine mission,” said Pius XII to the Italian artists on April 8, 1952. 
But has she always? We are confronted here with a paradox. God, 


153 Kings 7:14. 
163 Kings 8:10-11. 
173 Kings 8:27. 
183 Kings 9:3. 

19 Jn, 17:4, 5p 
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who seems to care so very much about art, at times seems to care 
not at all. Where was He who so carefully directed the setting 
up of the tabernacle in the desert when they built the basilica at 
Lisieux? Ghéon’s description, charged with emotion,” is not with- 
out point. But why single out Lisieux? Legions of churches and 
convents exhibit taste similar if less expensive. The “art” of St. 
Sulpice and of Barclay Street has flooded us. It may be procured 
even in the basement of the shrine at the center of American 
Catholic culture. Has God no care for these things? 

He has and He hasn't. We are obliged to admit that One Thing 
is necessary, and that that One Thing is not art. The world of art is 
even more contingent than the world of nature. God has no need 
of our world, and our sanctity has no absolute need of art. We 
could be saints and yet have bad taste. Ghéon points out that the 
little St. Therese, brought up in bourgeois surroundings, shared 
the taste of her milieu. We cannot isolate ourselves from our en- 
vironment . . . and yet, I wonder. Certain things indicate that St. 
Therese’s life of austerity and above all her close union with God 
had a purifying effect on even her natural taste. To the nun who 
said: “Beautiful angels clad in white garments, with smiling and 
shining faces, will carry your soul to heaven” (Shall we call this 
a bourgeois remark of one who lacked a noble imagination?) the 
dying Therese replied: 


None of these images do me any good; I can feed myself only on 
truth. God and the angels are pure spirits; no one can see them with 
bodily eyes as they really are. That is why I have never asked for 
extraordinary graces. I would rather wait for heaven.? 


If art had not brought Therese to God, God seems to have been 
bringing her to art, or at any rate to have led her away from the 
vain imaginings of a corrupted art. Bernadette also had described 
our Lady in terms of a beautiful and simple modern art. To be 
sure, God is not a means to any end; but He produces effects. He 
serves as a superior, giving all these things (art included) in 
superabundant overflow to those who seek first His kingdom. Art 


20 Henri Ghéon, The Secret of the Little Flower, pp. 18, 14, 
1 Translated from L’Histoire d’une Ame, p. 801 
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_ is one of the Lord’s servants who must wait for Him and open to 
Him immediately when He shall return from the wedding. 


Blessed are those servants whom when the Lord cometh he shall 
find watching. Amen, I say to you, that he will gird himself, and make 
them sit down to meat, and passing will minister unto them.” 


We are brought again to the conclusion that prayer is good for art, 
that God comes and enriches His servant. Art so enriched might 
be called “consequent art” if in relation to prayer we may dis- 
tinguish two arts, even as passion (from which it cannot be sep- 
arated) is distinguished in relation to the will. 

But there is also an “antecedent art” whose service, of which He 
has no need, God graciously accepts, and He allows it to be a 
true service, a truly serviceable service; He wills art to be good 
for prayer, for he has made men rational by nature, and grace is 
built upon nature, and our union with God upon the recta ratio 
of our making. 

This “antecedent art” is one of the ways to God, a way of 


asceticism, of active purification. The honest workman who need 


not be ashamed, who does his making aright, at the same time 
makes himself and makes love. 


So every craftsman and work master that laboreth night and day 
. . . by his continual diligence varieth the figure: he shall give his 
mind to the resemblance of the picture and by his watching shall 
finish his work. . . . All these trust in their hands and every one is wise 
in his own art. Without these a city is not built . . . and their prayer 
shall be in the work of their craft, applying their soul, and searching 
the law of the Most High.” 


However, we must keep ourselves calm and remember that art 
is not the One Thing necessary. Bad taste is not always a culpa 
but rather a poena peccati, and like all punishments may be bitterly 
medicinal. But if we ourselves are responsible for the making of 
anything, let us see that it is made well for the glory of God. Only 
so shall we draw nigh to God and become like Him. Good inten- 
tions will not supply for lack of vision and lack of skill. It is not 


227k, 12:87. 
23 Ecclus. 38:28, 35-39. 
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enough to say “Lord, Lord” and to work in religious subject matter. 
Ours is the more difficult task of putting our best into all our work, 
and yet worshiping neither it nor ourselves, laying it completely 
aside in those Sabbath moments within our day when we are 
invited to enter into the cloud, and we shall return to pour down 
fruitfulness upon the earth of our art, which in one sense does 
not matter, and in another matters most terribly. By itself, like all 
things that are made, it is nothing. But it is not by itself. “It 
lasteth and it ever shall, because God loveth it.”* 

Art and prayer are in a partnership not unlike that of body and 
soul. Both benefit from the partnership. There is no doubt which 
benefits most: not the one for whose sake the partnership is pri- 
marily intended. Possibly as in our fallen state we must undergo 
the death of the body, so also we may be called on to make the 
sacrifice of our art; but to the one who has so sacrificed it God 
returns it, brilliant and subtle, and impassible. 

Ultimately the only Artist is He, and the supreme artifact is that 
City, the Bride, the Body of Christ, which is still in formation and 
in whose making He suffers us as instruments to share. 


This vision of things in God grows and the consciousness that we, 
for all the activity which we carry on in the world, are nothing else 
than “streams from the sun” of God and “water from the spring of 
God,” that we are not only created and blessed by Him, but also 
chosen by Him, and sent into the world as His instruments of grace, 
instruments whose effectiveness is measured by how perfectly we fit 
into the hand of the divine Master-worker.2° 


*4 Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love, edited by G. Tyrell, S.J., p. 13. 


- 25 page Coreth, S.J., “Contemplative in Action,” Theology Digest, Vol. III, 
a. Ie 


Devout Participation in Holy Week 
Father Shawn G. Sheehan 

The Holy Week rites have been revised “so that the faithful can 
take part more easily, devoutly and fruitfully” (Pastoral Instruc- 
tion by the Sacred Congregation of Rites). The new rubrics give 
directions not only for the clergy, servers, and choir, but also for 
the congregation. They specify the responses, acclamations, and 
hymns to be sung by the people, the processions in which they 
will take part, and various other ways in which they will participate. 

Since the rubrics will help the people to participate “more 
easily, the Holy See has outlined the teaching to be given them 
during Lent so that they will participate “more devoutly and fruit- 
fully.” There is to be no formalism here. Fhe liturgical revival, now 
so firmly in the hands of the Papacy, is directed especially toward | 
achieving sincerity in worship. 

The Palm Procession is to be an.act.of gratitude and loyalty to 
Christ our King, the hope of the world, the promised Messias. ‘To 
follow Him sincerely, we must realize what the people of Jerusalem 
did not realize on the first Palm Sunday — that.the Christ should 
‘suffer and should rise again from the dead on the third day; 
and that repentance and. remission of sins should be preached 
in his name to all the nations” (Lk. 24:46, 47; cf. Jn. 12:12-36). 

Each day will have its.great lessons and its great graces. Thurs- 
day will be the feast of Christian charity. Friday will be a day of 
union with the divine Victim, as we meditate on His Passion, 
pray with Him for all the needs of mankind, venerate His Cross, 
and receive Him in Holy Communion. Saturday will be a day of 
recollection on all these things with His Blessed Mother, who alone 
kept faith and hope alive. At the Easter Vigil we celebrate Christ's 
victory over the powers of darkness, and we recall how in Baptism 
we have been “buried with Christ” so that “we may walk in new- 
ness of life” (Rom. 6:4). 

The liturgy of Holy Week not only provides us with the most 
effective lessons on the basic pattern of the spiritual life, that of 
dying to sin and rising to new life, but it brings us into real contact 
with the crucified and risen Christ through the sacramental power 
of His Church. Pius XII has given us in the restored liturgy of Holy 
Week an incomparable opportunity to grow in Christ. 
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The Monk in Quadragesima 


Come, death. 

Walk in this season of your grim renown. 
Come, let me have my bouts with you, O knave 
Who tracked my Master down. 


I honor you with shares of all I have. 

Break bread with me; be sated at my table. 
Snatch your sweet portions of my scanty rest. 
Take all that I am able 

To give of all that flesh and blood keep bringing 
When cosmic bells have set my senses ringing. 
Eat your cold way into my self-esteem __ 

Till even the deep subtle root has died. 

Wrest from my mind the crowns of which I dream. 
Take the externals, take the bright inside. 

Tear out impatience by the handfuls — so, 

Grab, if you can, my pride 

And thieve those words that lay my brother low 
And the tall speech that leaves me deified. 


Come, death, my friend, my friend. 

I know the good your coming works in me. 
Shape me to Christ before my journey’s end; 
Hack me and hew me till Christ comes to be 
My dear identity. 


For certainly I know 

That in our sharp encounter well I fare. 
With you as guest beside me all is gain. 
You slay me, death, but then I rise to live 
And you yourself are slain. 


Sister Miriam oF THE Hory Spirit, D.C. 
(Jessica Powers ) 


Father Peter-Thomas takes his readers one step further in his limpid 
description of the process of prayer. 


The Art of Prayer 


Father Peter-Thomas of the Sorrowful Mother, O.C.D. 


The Consideration 


THE stage for conversation with Christ has been set. There now 
remains but a single step before this satisfying conversation may be 
commenced — the mysterious and oft-misunderstood consideration. 
The consideration (or meditation, as it has been termed by many 
authors) has been misconstrued as the essential core of meditative 
prayer; while in actuality, as we have noted, it should serve as a 
prelude to the real function of meditation.t The consideration is to 
aid as a springboard for our conversation with Christ; beyond this 
it has no valid importance in meditation. 

During the consideration period one applies his imagination and 
intellect to the subject matter selected for the day’s prayer. This 
is done so as to provide suitable material for the ensuing conversa- 
tion with Christ. The work of the intellect (to which are cojoined 
the memory and imagination) is entailed here; the will is brought 
into play during the succeeding step, the conversation. 

The memory works over the selected material in an attempt to 
recall previous knowledge about the subject, and bring it to the 
forefront of one’s consciousness. Through the employment of the 
imagination the subject matter is made vividly present to the mind. 
And, finally, the intellect thinks out the meditation material so as 
to arrive at an understanding of its meaning and of its relationship 
to the individual soul. 

It might be beneficial to consider briefly the role of the imagina- 
tive faculty in this part of the meditation. The assistance of the 


1Cf. “An Introduction to Mental Prayer,’ 


’ Sprritua Lire, Vol. 1, No. 
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imagination is enlisted to depict in one’s mind a mystery or scene 
in our Lord's life. This is done to facilitate the consequent reflection 
which will be dependent, to some extent, upon the representation 
of the imagination. 

There has been a good deal of discussion among spiritual writers 
as to the exact amount of imaginative detail to be employed at 
meditation. Some commentators demand that a detailed imagina- 
tive picture be worked out.* Others are rather wary of an over- 
stimulation of the imagination.‘ It is difficult to formulate a general 
practical rule, for temperaments of individuals differ: some persons 
enjoy an amazing facility at imaginative conjecturing, and others 
find it difficult to arrive at any really satisfactory imaginative 
thought. 

St. Teresa recognized the tremendous value of imaginative repre- 
sentation in prayer — that it serves to center one’s powers of atten- 
tion on the meditation, and that it aids in warding off distractions. 
However, St. Teresa would have the tyro at meditation tread a mid- 
dle path by striving for neither too much nor too little detail in im- 
agination. All earnest effort should be applied in arriving at some 
usable imaginative representation; but definite limitations and re- 
‘strictions must be established here. The imaginative faculty is to 
be enlisted only to serve as an introduction to prayer; it should not 
be employed beyond that goal. It is sometimes erroneously con- 
cluded that prayer has been successful when the soul has managed 
to portray vividly in the imagination some scene from Christ's life; 


2St. Francis de Sales (Introduction to a Devout Life, II, 4) gives his reader, 
Philothea, an exhortation upon the necessity of the imaginative faculty in meditation: 
“By means of the imagination we confine our mind within the mystery on which 
we meditate, that it may not ramble to and fro, just as we shut up a bird in a 
cage, or tie a hawk by her leash, that she may rest on the hand. Some may 
perhaps tell you that it is better to use the simple thought of faith, mental and 
spiritual, in the representation of these mysteries, or else to imagine that the things 
take place in your own soul. But this method is too subtile for beginners; therefore, 
until it shall please God to raise you higher, I advise you, Philothea, to remain in 
the low valley which I have shown you.” . f 

8Especially St. Ignatius of Loyola and his “composition of place.” (Cf. The 
Spiritual Exercises, 47, 91, 108, 112.) 

4Cf. Father Gabriel, O.C.D., Little Catechism of Prayer, published by Discalced 
Carmelite Nuns, Concord, New Hampshire, p. 27. Father Gabriel notes some of 
the hazards attendant upon an overstimulation of the imagination —viz., the 
danger of provoking vivid representations which are mistaken for visions and 


ecstasies. 
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but a satisfactory imaginative picture is not necessarily a guarantee 
of good prayer. Some souls may be quite adept in conjecturing an 
imaginative representation, and then engage in rather poor prayer. 
On the other hand, some may succeed in forming only a sketchy 
representation, and then proceed to an excellent period of prayer. 

St. Teresa advises all to strive vigorously to capture some type 
of imaginative representation. But she does concede that each soul 
has different capabilities in this department. For those who are little 
adept at imagining she would offer the solace that a vague repre- 
sentation suffices at prayer. For those who enjoy a facility of 
imagination she extends the encouragement to utilize their gift in 
prayer. However, she would advise all to realize that imagination 
is not prayer; and, consequently, a limited time and effort should 
be expended upon it. 

It may offer a bit of consolation to those who experience difficulty 
in imaginative thought — and we all do at some time or other — to 
know that St. Teresa herself had such difficulties too: 

My coarse understanding has never been able to picture the images 
of heavenly and sublime objects. . . . Others, by the help of a lively 
imagination, represent to themselves what they wish to meditate 
upon and thus they become recollected; with me, this faculty was so 
inert that it could not in any manner picture what I did not see with 
my eyes. There was only one thing in my power, and that was to 
think of Jesus Christ as man. But in vain books pictured to me His 
beauty; in vain were pictures of Him daily before my eyes; never 
was it possible for me to represent to myself interiorly the features of 
the God-Man. Faith alone showed Him present to me. Imagine a 
blind man or somebody in the midst of profound darkness conversing 
with another person; he knows for certain and believes that this 
person is there, for he hears him, but he does not see him. Thus 


was it with me when I thought of Our Lord; I saw Him only 
with the eyes of faith. 


Finally, St. Teresa offers this bit of advice which points out the 
proper function of meditation in prayer: 
Not everyone has by nature an imagination capable of meditation; 
whereas all souls are capable of love.® 


5 St. Teresa, Life, Ch. 9. 
6 St. Teresa, Foundations, Ch. 5. 
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The mental representation of the scene from Christ’s life is per- 
haps most easily effected by imagining that the one meditating is 
actually present at the particular scene or event. This serves to 
place one into immediate contact with the meditation material. St. 
Teresa strongly advises this practice; and St. Francis de Sales de- 
scribes it as the standard method of meditation: 


. .. There remains a third point which consists in representing to 
your imagination the whole of the mystery on which you desire to 
meditate, as if it really passed in your presence. For example, if 
you meditate on the crucifixion of Our Lord, imagine that you are on 
Mount Calvary, and that you there behold and hear all that was done 
or said at the time of Our Lord’s passion. Or, if you prefer, imagine 
that they are crucifying Our Saviour in the very place in which you 
are, in the manner described by the holy evangelists.’ 


This personal introduction into the scene of the meditation has 
great value. It is an excellent means for the beginner to move 
quickly into the essential steps of meditation. 

Let us suppose, to take St. Teresa's favorite subject of prayer, 
that we have elected to meditate upon the scene of our Lord's 
scourging at the pillar. What are the precise steps to be taken in 
this part of meditation known as the consideration? The reading of 
the Gospel narrative immediately prior to meditation has served to 
recall the basic facts of the event. One also calls to mind various 
snatches of former readings about Christ's scourging — the time, 
place, general manner of Roman punishments, etc. The imagination 
is then introduced into the procedure in the manner described 
above. An attempt is made to form a mental picture of the scourging 
without too intense an effort to reproduce all the details of the 
event — a vague, general picture suffices. One is advised, following 
the suggestion of St. Teresa and St. Francis de Sales, to introduce 
himself into the scene by imagining that he is actually standing next 
to the pillar at which Christ is undergoing flagellation. 

At this point one begins the series of reflections intended to stimu- 
late the conversation with our Lord. St. Teresa counsels us to con- 
sider who it is that suffers, what He suffers, how, why, and with 


7 St. Francis de Sales, loc. cit. 
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what dispositions. These questions represent a survey of the classical 
“circumstances” employed by the scholastic philosophers to judge 
the importance and significance of any event or occurrence.” We 
employ the “circumstances,” albeit unknowingly, almost daily in our 
lives to arrive at a full comprehension of some aspect of reality. For 
instance, in reading a newspaper account of an event we uncon- 
sciously seek out the answers to the “circumstances” — who, what, 
why, when, etc. St. Teresa simply asks us to apply the seven ques- 
tions of the “circumstances” to our subject of meditation so as to 
come to a mature understanding of its true significance. The seven 
circumstances (who, what, where, when, how, why, with what 
assistance) aid us in prayer to proceed with the consideration in an 
orderly and rapid manner. But, while their assistance is extremely 
useful, it is not necessary to adhere rigidly to them. We may with 
perfect freedom allow our mind to investigate the subject from 
any angle, provided it will help to provoke the ensuing conversation. 

As the result of these reflections, the soul will become aware of 
the love of Christ for it, the frightening tortures Christ endured 
to prove this love, and the horrendous nature of personal sin which 
has caused this suffering. These convictions, if sufficiently grasped, 
will almost automatically turn the soul to a conversation with 
Christ. 

It would be a mistake, however, to terminate the reflections and 
inaugurate the conversation as soon as the initial pious affection has 
been experienced. The danger would be that this elusive affection 
might quickly vanish leaving the soul barren and dry. The reflec- 
tions and considerations should be continued until they make a 
definite impression on the consciousness of the individual. It is im- 
possible to place an exact time limit upon the duration of the con- 
sideration, for many factors enter here: state of spiritual progress, 
intelligence, degree of attention, etc. As a general pattern, though, 
beginners at meditation will necessarily be compelled to spend 
more time on the consideration and less on the conversation follow- 
ing it. As the soul progresses, the ratio will slowly be inverted so 


8 The seven “circumstances” are known in scholastic i “Ci 
circu philosophy as “circum- 
stantiae rationabiles.” They are: quis, quid, ubi, quibus mrt ae quomodo 
quando, (Who, what, where, with what assistance, why, how, when.) Cf St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 1, 2, q: 7,a, 13 crs 
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that a major part of the meditation will be consumed in conversa- 
tion after a relatively brief consideration period. 

But whatever be the needs or condition of the individual, one 
should not pass on to the conversation until the significance of the 
‘meditation material has been duly impressed upon him. 

We might be frightened into assuming that this step entails an 
enervating intellectual drill; but this is far from the actual situation. 
We are not to approach the meditation material as would a student 
his textbook. Rather, we reflect on the subject matter of meditation 
in much the same way as one reads an important letter from a 
friend — carefully, lovingly, and with attention to its meaning. Our 
consideration is not to be a tense, analytic survey of some event 
of Christ’s life; it is, on the contrary, a gentle, loving attempt to 
discover the significance of this episode of our Lord’s life as it 
relates to us.® 

Listen to St. Teresa as she describes her method of reflecting upon 
Christ’s scourging at the pillar: 

The mind sets to work to seek out the reasons which are to be 
found for the great afflictions and distress which His Majesty must 
have suffered when He was alone there . . . it is well to reflect for 
a time and to think of the pains which He bore there, why He bore 
them, who He is that bore them and with what love He suffered 
them.?° 


This, then, is the nature and function of the step known as the 
consideration. There is nothing extremely complicated about it; all 
that is required is that one approach it with an understanding of its 
purpose and an intention of serious effort. To recapitulate: one 
selects some scene from Christ's life; he imagines himself present 
at the particular scene; he investigates the scene by the use of the 
seven “circumstances.” This should prove sufficient to project him 
into conversation with Christ. 


®It can readily be ascertained why this type of meditation has been labeled 
“discursive prayer.” “Discourse” was the term employed by the ancient Latins 
to designate the method of thought through which one arrived at the truth 
gradually by a process of induction—one truth leading to a higher truth. Dis- 
cursive prayer, consequently, is that form of prayer in which we work from point 
to point, or conclusion to conclusion, until the desired result has been achieved — 
in this case, a truth vivid and forceful enough to evoke conversation with Christ. 


10 St. Teresa, Life, Ch. 13. 


Ever since Mary became the Mother of God, a woman's vocation is 
clear: to bear God into the world. It is her lot to transform little men 
into giants. Her role is to suggest and inspire; not to act but to inspire 
man to act; not to rule but to empower man to rule; not to save man 
but to enable him to save himself. Such a woman is indeed a gift from 
Love. She is a genius of love. William McNamara of the Providence 
Journal, thinking of his wife, spills that love out in lines of incomparable 
beauty. 


Gift From Love 


William A. McNamara 


DARKNESS and despair are all about us. But darkness and despair 
do not comprehend love. Neither can they rule over it, nor exist 
long beside it. Love of God, of His creation, love of one for another 
— herein lies the answer to the clouds of insecurity, to the threats 
to inner peace and integration, to the demands and obligations of 
twentieth-century parenthood. 

St. Paul has told us all the things that love is. Christ has shown 
us. It transforms; it enriches; it ennobles; it leads away from entan- 
glements, toward light and air, toward order, toward peace. It does 
this in strange ways, little ways that grow big. 

In a family, it is almost everything. Every day, every night, I 
wonder at it, marvel at it. I accept it, almost greedily, and it sus- 
tains me. It has made us wealthy, but not wealthy as the world 
knows wealth, rather wealthy in the things of the spirit. Here is a 
wealth that stands by us. 

Take Kay’s Christmas present, for instance. In the free-spending 
pre-Christmas days I had to promise her we'd go light, as though 
we had a choice. But earlier in the year, and, indeed, last year and 
the year before, we discussed the possibility of getting her a coat, 
a good warm one, for all she had was a hand-me-down as out of 
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style as a coat of armor. This surely, her protests about spending 
notwithstanding, would be the year for the coat. 

The mortgage came due the first week of December. The car 
payment came due the second week. The car, payment duly made, 
_ quit running the third week. Out here in the hinterlands, you’d have 
to quit running yourself without a car. So we bought the battery 
and generator that would make it run. By that time, it needed a 
tire as well, so for Christmas Kay got a copy of Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh’s Gift from the Sea. Admittedly, it won’t keep her warm these 
bitter winter nights when she’s out to market or to a meeting of the 
St. Thomas Women’s Club, but it seems to have enkindled in her 
a tender affection for the old wool coat which, however much it is 
out of style, is transformed into a splendid, completely respectable, 
almost fashionable garment by the radiance of the face that 
crowns it. 

This is not to say, or even to intimate, that Kay was on the verge 
of yielding herself completely to “torn-to-pieces-hood.” Quite to the 
contrary, an inner-directed person with distraction limited to house- 
hold drudgery and family problems, she always has been our most 
_ powerful unifying force. However, Mrs. Lindbergh has directed 
Kay’s loving attention to a few problems both she and I have 
vaguely felt but never discussed or met head-on. 

In the first place, she now knows that it is about this socializing 
civilization that 'm running from, guarding against ever more often. 
(Indeed I would wager, were I a betting man, that Gift from the 
Sea was intended by Mrs. Lindbergh and Providence more for me 
than for Kay.) Then, too, there is the solace that comes with Kay’s 
learning that even a Mrs. Lindbergh feels overwhelmed by “the 
curtain of mechanization” that has fallen between the mind and the 
hand, And who knows, perhaps this young, weary but smiling, 
mother of four — my wife — finds comfort in her heretofore dubious 
distinction of having at hand a very minimum of the labor-saving 
devices that have, in Mrs. Lindbergh’s view, taken more nourish- 
ment than drudgery out of homemaking. 

But Kay hasn’t even suggested that we give her a week off to 
spend at the beach with shells and a prolonged inward look. I 
wonder if this isn’t why: the world of today has taken its me- 
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chanically saved time and filled it with amusement, with numbing 
diversion —a kind of antidote to the dehumanizing influence of 
mechanization. It is from this twin-barreled assault on creativity, 
on knowing oneself, that the sensitive victim finally flees. (I know 
there is another factor —the search for solitude in an overcom- 
municative society, but we'll come to that later. ) 

The escapist of the industrial age, ever on the watch for new 
pleasure values, recently has found the ideal instrument for dulling 
the pain of modern living — the television set. He surrenders eagerly 
to the enchantment of this audio-visual opiate. And to the extent 
that he does, he becomes less a creature of God, a co-creator, a free- 
thinking man made in God’s image. He scoops out the shallow shell » 
of his mind for the picture reception that will bring forgetfulness 
and will cut the thin thread between the mind and reality. 

But Kay’s wealth does not include a television set. (And, remark- 
ably enough, the boys — exposed every so often to the medium’s 
seductive charms — never once have asked that we get one.) She 
takes her diversion, what little time permits her, in reading about © 
the gift from the sea; in walking down the road that skirts the 
stone-walled boundary of our stony acre; in visiting a neighbor (we 
are surrounded by lonely widows, widowers, and bachelors) with a 
loaf of her prized date-nut bread. She is, therefore, a pillar of 
strength not only to her family but to this rural neighborhood. 

Her road to sanctification lies through the rooms and the halls 
of this old country house. And when she goes abroad, it is with the 
spirit of an angel, imparting something of her sweet simplicity, her 
goodness, but remaining untouched unless she wills it for her good. 
She is content — and we are the richer for it — to take her solitary 
beach vacation vicariously, through the pages of Anne Lindbergh’s 
book. She is a lesson in detachment, abnegation, sacrifice, love, 

This is the kind of answer lay people must propose and act upon 
in this age of stultifying conflicts and mesmerizing materialism. 
Most of the time it is impossible to flee the complex responsibilities, 
the assaults on privacy, the clutter of worldly baggage that is de- 
livered at our doorsteps. It is mandatory, then, that we rise above 
them, assume that precious, hard-earned gift of interior silence, the 
gift that Kay has in such abundance and that we, her family, her 
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neighbors, are permitted in God’s providence to share with her. 

So, while it is true that little worldly occupations pose a threat 
to the freedom of the soul and to the power of the will, it simply is 
not feasible in most instances to throw our activity overboard and 
drift on a sea of contemplation forevermore. It is our duty to tend 
to our daily obligations, to give them their full due and to fit them 
as far as possible into the context of our intellectual life. Maine de 
Biran wrote in his diary: “We must not think that the only and 
best use of time consists in regular, continuous, and tranquil mental 
work. As often as we act rightly, conformably to our actual present 
position, we are making a good use of life.” 

My own occupation as newspaper and magazine writer and my 
former job as bartender have exposed me dangerously to attitudes 
and things inimical to a serene, even-keeled, inner-directed life. 
Woefully susceptible though I be to the demands of my work, to 
human beckonings and worldly ambitions, I have before me always 
the star-bright example of a devoted wife and the wise, eternity- 
honored counsels of Mother Church. All of which so far has kept me 
out of the company of those in my trade, the majority perhaps, 
whose curiosity and suspicion in all manner of things are bound- 
less, and who show a marked propensity to accept as gospel the 
most uncharitable interpretation of every public utterance or action. 
There is the further danger of being caught up completely, irrev- 
ocably in the news of the day, of measuring events by the narrow- 
est gauge, of giving the accident, the word, the piece of folly an 
inflated value. 

The press — which I serve — and the methods in which I serve 
it conspire to make a wild dream of the peaceful life. The reporting 
of news, the extensive use of the automobile and the telephone, the 
requirement of making and using “contacts” — these are enemies of 
privacy. Yet I am prepared to argue that they constitute a public 
service, that they have become indispensable to society as it is 
organized, and that its servants can and must cling to the Good 
_and the True by exercising moral disciplines and building an interior 
solitude. 

Marriage helps. Married saints are few, sure enough, but the 
ingredients and the graces abound in the sacrament. We do not 
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abstain from flesh meat always, nor do we rise to pray at midnight. 
But budget problems often necessitate a vegetable diet, and hungry 
babies who cry in the night bring us out of bed to prepare and 
taste and administer the formula, to change the diaper and fight off 
sleep — and who will say that this is not a prayer to offer to God’s 
glory? And though we do not dress in sackcloth, there are millions 
like Kay among us who are shivering through a fifth or a tenth 
winter without a proper coat. God indeed calls us to sanctity, to 
union with Him, whatever our vocations, and in marriage all the 
virtues are at some time demanded and often, happily, practiced. 

It is good to be alarmed, as so many of our intellectual leaders 
are, about the surfeit of noise, the clutter of things that choke off 
thought and creative work. Norman Cousins writes in the Saturday 
Review (March 26, 1955) that we in America are so busy doing 
nothing we have no time to think. Clifton Fadiman in his Party of 
One deplores the inroads of institutions on the privacy of man. On 
all sides, thoughtful people are beseeching us to do without the 
gadgets, the gimmicks, the gabbing and gadabouting that scatter 
our attentions, fragmentize our lives, and diminish our humanity. 
This is good advice. The first step in developing an interior silence 
that will invite divine communication is the guarding of our hearts 
from the world’s mounting tumult. We must strive always to simplify 
our lives, unclutter them, cut off great chunks of formal, complicated 
ritual that is at once artificial and fatal to the preservation of inner 
solitude; we must reduce matter to a minimum to free the wonderful 
spirit. 

St. Thomas Aquinas devotes seven of his sixteen counsels to the 
intellectual to external hindrances to a spiritual life. Among them 
are: “I want you to be slow in speaking and slow in going to the 
parlor.” “Be polite to everyone” but “be familiar with none, for too 
much familiarity breeds contempt and gives matter for many dis- 
tractions. And A. D. Sertillanges, O.P., writes (in the Intellectual 
Life, p. 44), “Solitude enables you to make contact with yourself, 
a contact necessary if you want to realize yourself — not to repeat 
like a parrot a few acquired formulas, but to be the prophet of the 
God within you who speaks a unique language to each man.” The 
crowning examples of the retired life are found, of course, in the 
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Holy Family. Devoted to men, co-operative, compassionate, subject 
to civic authority, Jesus, Mary, and Joseph preserved their indi- 
vidual and family solitude at all costs. Of Christ, Father Sertil- 
langes says: “He touched the crowd only with a soul of silence, 
to which His words are as it were a narrow doorway for the inter- 
changes of divine charity.” 

A world of conflicts makes imitation difficult. Anne Lindbergh 
observes that “we are asked today to feel compassionately for every- 
one in the world; to digest intellectually all the information spread 
out in public print; and to implement in action every ethical im- 
pulse aroused by our hearts and minds. The inter-relatedness of the 
world links us constantly with more people than our hearts can 
hold. Or rather — for I believe the heart is infinite— modern com- 
munication loads us with more problems than the human frame can 
carry (p. 124). 

Early in her book, she poses the problem: how to remain whole 
in the midst of the distractions of life; how to remain balanced, no 
matter what centrifugal forces tend to pull one off center; how to 
‘remain strong no matter what shocks come in at the periphery and 
tend to crack the hub of the wheel? And she draws her clues from 
the sea and its shells: “Total retirement is not possible. I cannot 
shed my responsibilities. I cannot permanently inhabit a desert 
island. I cannot be a nun in the midst of family life. I would not 
want to be. The solution for me, surely, is neither in total renuncia- 
tion of the world, nor in total acceptance of it. I must find a balance 
somewhere, or an alternating rhythm between these two extremes; 
a swinging of the pendulum between solitude and communion, be- 
tween retreat and return. In my periods of retreat, perhaps I can 
learn something to carry back into my worldly life.” 

The clues lead up floodlit paths, opened to other peace-seekers 
like Kay who may never have two weeks, or one, alone at the beach. 
But she follows Mrs. Lindbergh, as she follows the Woman wrapped 
in silence, along the wondrous route, meanwhile holding us by the 
loving hand that is rough from dish-washing and clothes-hanging, 
being a true-helpmate whom I should love, according to the exhor- 
tation of St. Paul, even as Christ loves His Church. 
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PORTRAIT OF SAINT LUKE, by A. H. N. Green-Anmitage; 
with an introduction by R. A. Knox, 


Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 1955, 204 pp., $3.00 


Even the most casual reader of the works of St. John of the Cross 
must be impressed by the number of times he refers to Sacred 
Scripture. His contemporaries reported that the Bible was his in- 
separable companion, and a discerning modern author has said that 
the Spanish mystic’s great contribution is to be found in the fact 
that he was not satisfied with a superficial understanding of the 
Gospel words, but that he sought in prayer to plumb their deepest 
meanings. This, even the most lowly of his followers must also try 
to do. Portrait of Saint Luke will help them. 

Of the four evangelists, St. Luke was the only one to write two 
historical books — the third gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. These 
works give little direct information about their author, but what 
evidence they contain is analyzed with perceptive skill by A. H. N. 
Green-Armitage, who disclaims any pretensions to the title of Scripture 
scholar but who shows on every page that his love for Scripture 
is true, and that his knowledge of the Greco-Roman world of New 
Testament days is wide and deep. It is this that gives his study of 
St. Luke value and originality. 

This is not an easy book to read. The style is sometimes involved, 
often allusive, always witty. There is a detailed analysis of passages 
written by St. Luke and found in no other Gospel. There is a 
thoughtful examination of the points of resemblance between the 
Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke. There is a careful study of a 
possible dependence between St. Paul and St. Luke. In a final 
chapter these findings are weighed and summarized. The St. Luke 
that the author would have us remember is a man of great personal 
charm, friendly, cheerful, interested in the little things that can make 
or mar our lives. Not an original thinker nor an oppressively learned 
person, he is the kind of man we would like to have as a friend. 

St. Luke’s Gospel has been called “The Gospel of Prayer” because 
he alone of all the evangelists records seven occasions on which 
Christ prayed, and he alone preserves for us the three canticles that 
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are today part of the divine office, the Magnificat, the Benedictus, and 
the Nunc Dimittis. If we deepen our knowledge of St. Luke we 
must at the same time also deepen our understanding of the words 
of his Gospel. The example of St. John of the Cross shows us that 
this is well worth while. 


Mother Kathryn Sullivan 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Purchase, N. Y. 


JULIANA OF NORWICH, An Introductory Appreciation and 
an Interpretive Anthology, by P. Franklin Chambers, 
Harper & Brothers, New York (printed in England), 
236 pp., $2.75 


The question is: What is one to think of this profound spiritual 
work, offered to us by a minister of the English Free Church? It 
further perplexes the situation that both Foreword and Introduction 
to this revelation of a fourteenth-century cloistered Benedictine nun, 
an anchoress, originated as the 1953 dedicatory address of Norwich 
Memorial Shrine and Chapel in care of the Anglican Community 
of All Hallows: The Shrine of Saint Julian, Bishop~and Confessor, 
and in thanksgiving for the life and work of Dame Julian of Norwich. 

In the Reverend Chambers’ Introduction he states what we may 
accept as his pledge of sincerity: that in offering his anthology of 
excerpts from Juliana’s 86-chapter manuscript, Revelations of Divine 
Love, his dominant purpose was “spiritual, rather than literary”; and 
“the criterion adopted has been fidelity to the medieval thinker with 
lucidity for the modern reader” (p. 19). As one studies the Foreword, 
a sense of mystery, the wonder of God’s ways, grows on one. At the 
sack and official dissolution of the monasteries in the sixteenth century 
in England, Juliana’s cell and all in it was demolished, but some loyal 
soul in flight to France carried along a copy of her complete manuscript 
and later entrusted it to the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. Likewise 
a copy of Juliana’s outline manuscript was preserved in a private 
family, centuries later to find its way via the Sloane Collection into 
the British Museum. Thus has Juliana’s “courteous Lord” preserved 
for the “blessed common” of England His divine revelations of love 
for His creature man, and His holy Church. She wrote truly and of 
more than His work in the soul, that “His work is secret, and He 
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willeth to be perceived, and His appearing shall be swiftly sudden 
and He willeth to be trusted.” 

Rev. Chambers tells us that revival of interest in Juliana commenced 
with discovery of these manuscript copies, about 1900. He mentions” 
several editions and more than one of his footnotes refer to the Catholic 
edition prepared in 1927 by Dom Roger Hudleston of Downside Abbey. 
I regret that I have not been able to locate a copy. Dom Hudleston 
kept to the archaic syntax of Juliana’s Chaucerian English, but Rev. 
Chambers has purposely “set her book free for our generation to read 
in its own idiom . . . for that well, well beloved people . . . the blessed 
common.” However by comparison of such parts of her text as could 
be found in the critical appraisals of E. I. Watkin and R. H. J. Steuart, 
S.J., it would seem that the essence of Juliana’s message, especially its 
delicate mystical substance, has been faithfully preserved here. 

One similarity strikes the reader. Juliana of Norwich, born in 1342, 
contemporary with Thomas a Kempis and Richard Rolle, and in 
their same tradition of mystical knowledge and love of God expressed 
with simplicity of common phrasing, often also phrases her message in 
the words of St. Catherine of Siena and later saints then unborn. In 
Chapter 66 do we not hear the very echo of the “Dialogues” of St. 
Catherine? In Chapter 15, p. 91, we can almost hear the words of 
St. John of the Cross in Stanza II of The Living Flame of Love (p. 
151, Peers translation). And phrase for phrase can be found many 
times in The Spiritual Canticle. In Chapter 20 we might be listening to 
St. Teresa in The Way of Perfection. And paragraphs 44 and 60 of the 
official English translation of the present Holy Father’s encyclical, 
Mystici Corporis, are the jewels of her Chapter 51. Truly this Chambers’ 
text renders with clarity the truth that the foundation of all true 
mysticism is God Himself. 

However we must not expect of this edition more than it can offer. 
The Introduction is not theological, and its limitations startle, with 
such comment as this: “With all her longing toward God she... sought 
no Dark Night of the Soul in which to find rest,” and _ this despite 
translation of her words in Chapter 88: “I saw and understood that 
faith is our light in our night, which light is God.” 

So what have we here? Well, we have a beautifully rendered text, 
and it seems to this reader that it may offer a re-entrance for our time 
into the main stream of English Catholic tradition: the dominant theme 
of English spirituality before the sixteenth century being ever Christ 
the New Adam, Christ the Babe, and Lady Mary His Mother, and 
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the Holy Rood. From Caedmon and Cynewulf, Langland’s Piers 
Plowman and Skelton’s Woffully Araid to Robert Southwell and Blessed 
Philip Howard, it is always these beautiful mysteries. By her revelations 
‘of these mysteries Juliana seems to represent a special manifestation of 
the divine love for England’s common folk. Are they ready for it? Rev. 
Chambers’ description of England in our time (p. 71) is “The winter 
of our present discontent.” He mentions also “a fundamental mysticism 
which lies beneath the surface rawness of the English temperament” 
(p. 42). Testimony to the discernment of this observation is the choice 
of inscription stamped on the medal struck and distributed to celebrate 
the restoration and rededication of the Church of St. Julian, May 8, 
1953, “In man’s soul is His true dwelling.” One effect of Juliana’s 
Revelations of Divine Love is H. F. M. Prescott’s Tudor novel The 
Man on a Donkey which appeared in 1952 and is mostly a pondering 
of the English conscience of the sixteenth century. 

More than once in her Revelations Juliana insists, “By me singly is 
understood all.” This emphasis on the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
makes a definite invitation of the revelation “Lo, how I loved thee.” 
Yet some idea of the spiritual confusion in England is evident in the 
Introduction. The editor makes curious references to “The claimful 
attitude of a possessive ecclesia” and “the baffling problem of reconcil- 
ing personal freedom with ecclesiastical authority.” Now only a deeply 
spiritual man could have produced this edition, so rich in careful 
scholarship, of Juliana of Norwich. So that such antagonistic statements 
as the above would seem motivated rather by a fear that is one with 
pain. England may or may not be ready to return to the one true Faith, 
the Faith of Juliana of Norwich. But reading her book we are minded 
of her gently chiding words, “Everything that our Lord hath ordained 
to do, it is His Will that we pray for that . . .” And as for the revela- 
tions themselves, Donald Attwater has said it well when he spoke of 
them as “The tenderest and most beautiful exposition in the English 
language of God’s loving dealings with man.” 


Mary F. Kiely, Providence, R. I. 
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MY FRIENDS THE SENSES, by Charles-Damian Boulogne, 
O.P.; translated by Jane Howes, 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, 206 pp., $3.00 


The very title of this book presents us with an anomaly; in a world 
of spiritual books whose chapter titles are invariably cluttered with 
words such as “penance,” “self-denial,” “sins of the flesh,” this book 
stands, rather lonely, in the ranks of those dedicated to giving us the 
positive, “friendly” side of sense life. The criticism of our present-day 
negativism in the spiritual life is usually well founded: our overatten- 
tion to the “thou shalt not’s”; our fine knowledge of what constitutes 
mortal or venial sin; knowing just how far we can go — backward. 
Speaking of the senses in his introduction, the Dominican says, “Let 
us leave to scholars and moralists the sad work of underlining and 
emphasizing their drawbacks; the Church accepts and respects the 
senses. Knowing the place they occupy and the primal part they play 
in the development of personal life, the Church wants us to be their 
friends.” He then proceeds to give us a meditation on the human body 
that is at once unique, beautiful, and comprehensive. 

With lucid description and stunning insight he focuses our eyes to 
penetrating and fruitful observation of our too familiar surroundings. 
And more, we are quickly led into the realms of beautiful, profound 
thought. We rediscover our world; we learn the patient, sympathetic 
analysis to which the true artist subjects even the commonplace; our 
hearts are drawn to seek the true meaning of creatures, a quest pro- 
ceeding only by way of love. 

So accustomed are we to the strictly utilitarian use of our sense of 
hearing, that Pére Boulogne’s observations become almost a reproach 
upon our lethargic normality. Our ears soon become sharply attuned 
to the myriad strata of sounds striking them. And again more: he 
opens before us the far expanses of human thought on such subjects 
as the role of hearing in musical perception and its place in human 
relations; music is seen psychologically and metaphysically, with its 
disarming privilege of awakening in the depths of our hearts a home- 
sickness for Him whom St. John of the Cross has called “the silent 
concert, the resounding solitude”; we are taken beyond the brink of 
the physical, beyond listening and speaking, to the silent contact with 


the presence of the beloved—a friend with a friend, and a loving 
soul with God. 
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A thing as homely as the sense of smell becomes both ennobled and 
fascinating under the author’s keen observation. The nature of odors; 
the olfactory memory; the subtle, innate attraction of women for per- 
fume; the presence of incense and aromatic oils in the Church’s sacra- 
ments and solemn ceremonies; all are revealed in gratifying depth 
and clarity. 

His treatment of the senses of direct contact includes sublime passages 
on the human hand, and on that “tempestuous and delicate domain” 
of sexual experience. Dealing with “the body in action” in a concluding 
section, he shows us the true worth and meaning of such commonplace 
things as walking, running, dancing, and even play and sports. 

Thus, the whole wonderful panorama of our sensory activity is laid 
before us. We see the true Christian attitude toward the world as 
psychologically sound — a healthy, positive grasp of reality. The author’s 
refreshing, wide-awake outlook — pervaded with true Christian joy — 
makes this book a pleasure to read. 

Here is an admirable answer to those who would make the Church 
an enemy of the flesh. We see that it is only ill-informed or insincere 
critics who can represent authentic Catholic teaching as being out of 
step with modern living. Pére Boulogne shows us the beauty of the 
true positive character of Catholic morality. The body and senses 
are seen as so many aids of the highest faculties of the soul, and not 
as enemies to be scorned. Indirectly, but nonetheless positively, he 
shows the morbid, puritanical view of life for what it is: un-Christian. 

To those who believe that a life of true Christian perfection, a 
“religious” life, must needs entail little or no pleasure, this book may 
well prove a revelation— especially to those afraid to enter whole- 
heartedly into such a life simply because of this supposed inhuman 
drabness. For all Catholics concerned with the Church’s titanic struggle 
against the avid forces of dialectic materialism, this book will provide 
a comforting, positive statement of her thought, showing that theirs is 
not merely a religion of negative interdictions. 

My Friends the Senses cannot fail to delight the mature reader with 
the scope and profundity of its thought. The author invites us to 
joyfully expand our little world, to use our sensory faculties to the 
best advantage in positive, energetic contact with reality, to see creatures 
not as stumbling blocks, but as steppingstones to God. 


. Brother Victor of Saint Francis, O.C.D., Boston, Mass. 
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A SOUL OF SILENCE: Sister Elizabeth of The Trinity, 
by M. M. Am. du Coeur de Jesus, O.C.D., 


The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 40 pp., paper, 35 cents 


In this pamphlet the author presents for interested souls the ascesis 
of silence practiced by Sister Elizabeth, young Carmelite of Dijon who 
died in 1906. Her holiness and spiritual doctrine of the divine indwelling 
are today attracting attention and study. 

What is actually achieved within the pages of this 4 by 6 paper 
pamphlet is a concentrate of first aid for those who, striving after a 
deep, interior life, in order to live intimately in the loving presence of 
God in the soul, get mired in the difficult attainment of silence. 

Assuming that the problem of exterior silence has been organized by 
the soul, the author opens with the more difficult one of interior 
silence and gives a simple definition, easy to recall during the day. 
“Interior silence is self-forgetfulness.” Though easy to remember, it is, 
she quickly warns, a “sword”: a sword in “the sensitive nature and in 
the imagination.” In order to achieve unity of the whole being in that 
silence “that leads to God” this sword has to be exercised relentlessly. 
On one’s memory; on one’s susceptibility: sensitive areas. On one’s 
ideas, quelling the imagination, seat of inner turmoil. 

The reader is next shown, in working detail, how to maintain this 
ascesis. And how, practiced with perseverance and faithfulness to 
grace, one progresses, until finally one may hope to live in one’s soul, 
“face to face with God,” whom we love. 

She goes further. She directs the soul into that “silence which per- 
fects saints.” She refers to this as silence which is true praise of 
God . . . “silence in the hour of trial.” She develops the work the soul 
must undertake to obtain this: “The silence which purifies Charity; 
the silence which purifies Faith; the silence which anchors Hope.” 
She illustrates how this silence can be practiced in imitation of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

She makes clear that all this has little to do with necessary talking. 
It becomes rather an interior repose in the love of the Blessed Trinity 
for the soul, which is what the seeker of interior silence desires. Sister 
Elizabeth’s own words are what the author uses: “Mark everything 
with the seal of love. . . . To wake in love, to sleep in love, to act in 
love, my soul in His Soul, my heart in His Heart.” 

Tiny as it is, this pamphlet of Sister Elizabeth’s practical application 
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of the teaching of her Father, St. John of the Cross, contains material 
for a lifetime of effort. The author thus summarizes her ascesis: “There 
is no doubt about this fact . . . self-forgetfulness is interior silence.” 
Here is a pamphlet that for thirty-five cents gives solid value. The 
instruction is timeless. The concluding pages, dealing with the “Apos- 
tolate of Silence,” are a very canticle of love, and open sublime vistas 
of the union of the soul in the Divine Indwelling. Many souls living 
an interior life should find this booklet a useful manual and guide, 
and obtain from its inspired pages encouragement. 
: Mary F. Kiely 


TWO PORTRAITS OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX, 
by Etienne Robo, 


Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 205 pp., $3.00 


Truth is of God. Therefore, when the truth in the lives of the saints 
is clearly and impartially presented, whether it be historical, psycho- 
logical, or theological, it cannot help but enhance the glory of the 
saints. However, when an author writes in any of these fields relative 
to a saint, then he must in all of his interpretations and conclusions 
take into account that he is dealing with a prodigy of divine grace. 
It is absolutely impossible to portray the life of a saint in a purely 
historical or psychological setting, ignoring completely the predominant 
influence of divine providence and grace. To do so would be to present 
to the world not a saint but a monstrosity. 

St. Therese of Lisieux has been the subject of many studies during 
the past few years. However, few of these have been of any great 
value, specifically because they have totally ignored or not sufficiently 
regarded the principles of sound spiritual theology in their interpreta- 
tions of the historical events before their eyes. 

Even Abbé Combes, who has so far written the best psychological 
studies on the Little Flower, has been led into erroneous conclusions 
because of insufficient consideration of the known psychological reactions 
produced in a person, not by natural causes but by direct divine causality 
through the operation of grace. 

The question now before us is how does the author of the book 
Two Portraits of St. Therese of Lisieux handle his historical study of 
the saint? 

Etienne Robo, a parish priest of Southwark, England, a Frenchman 
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by birth and contemporary of St. Therese, purports to be an historian 
and student of original documents. If we are to judge his competence 
as a scientific and impartial historian on the basis of this book, then 
we are left with a compelling doubt of his ability. The book is full of 
“surmises” and feelings of the certainty of his views, an occasional 
uncorroborated reference to research among manuscripts, and a very 
evident and almost hysterical insistence upon the dishonesty of the 
Carmel of Lisieux. When one finishes the book, one is left with the 
impression of having listened to a man grappling with a personal 
grievance. 

Father Robo contends that there are two portraits of the life of 
St. Therese, one sentimental and one historical. To emphasize his 
contention he very cleverly seizes upon a very minor and extremely 
unimportant point, and yet novel enough to draw interest: the difference 
between a supposedly authentic photograph of St. Therese and that 
issued by the Carmel of Lisieux as the more true likeness. On this 
point there are definitely two sides to the question. However, the point 
in itself is utterly inconsequential and does not deserve the build-up 
it gets by Father Robo. His second point is that Pauline does not give 
a true historical picture of the death of the Little Flower, but rather 
writes a sentimental account which has no factual basis. From these 
two facts he seems to infer the sweeping conclusion that therefore 
Pauline and the Carmel of Lisieux have unjustifiably and in a very 
serious way retouched and rearranged the autobiography itself, so as 
to have given us a completely untrue picture of the life of the Little 
Flower as she actually lived it. 

The author waxes strongly on these two points again and again in 
his book. Because they did that, therefore, they must also have done 
this — such is the gist of his argumentation — quite a convenient argu- 
ment, is it not? But how scientific, not to say convincing? 

Having assured us that the autobiography is not a true historical 
picture of the real life of our saint, he proceeds to give us his 
historical account of her life. 

Now here is a real enigma! Outside of the Autobiography, Novissima 
Verba, and records of the process of canonization, where can be found 
any other true historical account of this life? The Autobiography and 
Novissima Verba are not true says Father Robo; the sitet of 
canonization I have not had access to, says Father Robo. How strange 
indeed then must be Father Robo’s source of information for his 
historical account. Tempted we are to ask, “Were you there, Charley?” 
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On reading Father Robo’s historical account of the life of St. Therese 
We are quite disappointed, for lo and behold, not one startlingly new 
historical fact do we find related. We read on page after page about 
the same identical events in their same identical order as they are to 
be found in the unhistorical autobiography. However, there is a dif- 
ference! Not a difference in history, but a difference in interpretation. 

In the autobiography we have the portrait of a saint as so infallibly 
proclaimed by our Holy Mother the Church. There we can see clearly 
the operation of divine grace. 

In the story of Father Robo’s we have the monstrosity mentioned in 
the introduction to this review —a portrait of a lying neurotic psycho- 
path stumbling hither and yon, obstinately refusing guidance and yet 
ultimately attaining to sanctity. 

The real question and whole import of Father Robo’s book resolves 
itself finally and ultimately not into the realm of history, but rather that 
of spiritual theology. In this field we find from the written evidence of 
Father Robo, himself, that he is utterly incompetent. 

We will examine a few of Father Robo’s interpretative explanations 
of the phenomena related by St. Therese of herself in her autobiography. 
_ 1. He brands St. Therese a liar. On page 35 of the Autobiography 
St. Therese writes regarding her father, “Mamma used to say, laughingly, 
that he always did whatever I wanted; and he would answer; “Well, 
why not? She is the Queen!’ Yet I cannot say that he spoilt me.” This 
statement that she had not been “spoilt” is untrue writes Father Robo. 
The question is, whom are we to believe, the express statement of a 
canonized saint, or the assertion of a presently living critic who could 
hardly have been of any greater age than Therese herself and who 
definitely had never met or seen the family in question? 

2. He judges her to be a psychoneurotic, adducing her melancholy 
in youth, nervous breakdown, scruples, and doubts as evidence of his 
contention. On page 157 he writes apropos her doubts: “We said 
partly due to a failure of imagination, because we must look at her 
nervous temperament as a contributory, if not principal, cause. We 
must remember those years of scruples. . . .” 

In this section of the book, “the torment of doubt,” our author mani- 
fests great ignorance in the field of spiritual theology. The author 
seems never to have heard of the teaching of St. John of the Cross 
(Mystical Doctor of the Church) about the distinction between melan- 
choly, scruples, and doubts arising from temperament and those arising 
from the purifying action of contemplation. In the Ascent of Mt. Carmel, 
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Book II, Chapter XIII, and in the Dark Night of the Soul, Book I, Chap» 
ter IX, St. John of the Cross gives three signs whereby we may ascertai 
whether a soul’s difficulties are of God or “from some bad humor o» 
indisposition of the body.” 

Three of the greatest spiritual theologians of our day, the late Father 
Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen, O.C.D., professor of spiritual theology 
at the Discalced Carmelite International College in Rome, in his boo 
The Spiritual Director, pp. 38 and 76; Father Garrigou-LaGrange, O.P.. 
in Volume II of The Three Ages of the Interior Life, pp. 414 to 417! 
and Father Marie-Eugene, O.C.D., in the book I am a Daughter of 
the Church, pp. 388 to 418; all three imply and explicitly state that 
the sadness, scruples, and doubts of the Little Flower were caused i 
her by the purifying action of God as described by St. John of th 
Cross in the Ascent of Mt. Carmel. Her nervous temperament was not 
the “principal cause” as Father Robo would have us believe. 

In his book I am a Daughter of the Church, Father Marie-Eugen 
writes brilliantly on the question of the “resemblance between th 
psychological effects of the dark night and the psychical disturbances 
of mental illness” (p. 855). Because Father Robo has so vilely impugne 
not only the saintliness but even the sanity of the Little Flower, 
we shall quote somewhat from I am a Daughter of the Church. 

Professor de Greef writes: “On reading the description of the dar 
night of sense and of spirit, the psychiatrist is tempted at first to admit 
the hypothesis that this is a mental state more or less related to th 
rhythm of cyclothymiacs. And in truth, examined rapidly and not to 
closely, the phenomena described by St. John of the Cross lend them- 
selves to being reduced to simple psychopathological equivalents. One 
is especially struck by the sadness and discouragement of the subjects; 
even by their despair, their more or less expressed ideas of unworthiness; 
and even their certitude that they are ‘as if abandoned by God. . . .” 
And the very interpretation that the subject gives of his state sug- 
gests melancholy. 

“The professor's remark does not give us scandal,” writes Father 
Marie-Eugene. “A subject does not have two different ways of reacting 
in the same order under a shock; and his sense reaction, although indi- 
cating the violence of the shock, does not register the nature of the 
cause that produced it. Hence it is not surprising that disturbances 
produced by the power of God’s action in the soul in the dark night 


should be similar to certain psycho-pathological disturbances that 
have a different cause... .” (p. 855). 
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“In spite of their resemblances and their interpenetration, the troubles 
of the dark night can generally be distinguished from the disorders 
of psychosis.” Professor de Greef from whom we borrow the preceding 
observation adds: 

“Yet while considering as probable that a certain number of dark 
nights (in the sense of those of the spirit) belong more particularly to 
cyclothymia, it seems that this latter cannot explain everything and 
that, for a higher per cent than one would think, it is impossible to 
identify a state of night with a state of melancholy. .. .” (p. 357). 

On.the development of the one and of the other, Professor de Greef 
gives some external signs that are extremely valuable: 

“As against a psychosis which, if it does not always destroy the 
mind, regularly impoverishes it and the personality by its stagnations 
and aberrations and which, if it produces an intellectual work, is 
limited to going over indefinitely the same things without any real 
spiritual creation, an experience like that of St. John of the Cross 
appears, from our psychological point of view, as a constant progres- 
sion, an uninterrupted enrichment, a regular series of daily victories 
won in most difficult circumstances. . . .” (p. 858). 

3. We now come to our final observation regarding Father Robo’s 
strange, very strange, deductions regarding the spiritual life of St. 
Therese. She was obstinate and refused direction, he says, therefore 
she was long finding her way. “In confession she has no use for advice — 
or direction—for ‘she does not feel the need of any guide but 
Jesus’” (p. 57). 

St. Therese had very little direction not because she didn’t want it, 
but purely and simply because with the exception of two priests (and 
this on her own word) no others understood her; i.e., understood or 
could recognize the purifying action of divine grace. This inability 
to find a spiritual director is an age-old complaint of the saints. St. 
John of the Cross writes very clearly on this particular point: “Where- 
fore, to the end that all, whether beginners or proficients, may know 
how to commit themselves to God’s guidance, when His Majesty desires 
to lead them onward, we shall give instruction and counsel, by His 
help, so that they may be able to understand His will, or, at the least, 
allow Him to lead them. For some confessors and spiritual fathers, 
having no light and experience concerning these roads, are wont to 
hinder and harm such souls rather than to help them on the road; they 
are like the builders of Babel, who, when told to furnish suitable 
material, gave and applied other very different material, because they 
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understood not the language, and thus nothing was done. Wherefore, 
it is a difficult and troublesome thing at such seasons for a soul not 
to understand itself or to find none who understands it” (Prologue to 
Ascent of Mt. Carmel). In other words, there are too many incompetent 
spiritual directors. 

Although we are in perfect accord with Father Robo’s stated objective 
of bringing into the limelight the real St. Therese, who has been truly 
obscured by too much sentimentality, we cannot see how he has con- 
tributed anything constructive toward this purpose. In fact it is our 
considered opinion that this is an extremely dangerous book. When a 
reviewer, a Sister, can write of it “that the author must have been 
inspired by the Saint herself,” then how many more will accept its 
contents as dogma. This book seriously detracts from the supernatural 
in the spiritual life and reduces it almost to the purely natural plane. 


Father Gabriel, O.C.D., Boston, Mass. 


PARISH PRIEST, by Eugene Masure; translated from the 
French by Angeline Bouchard, 


Fides Publishers Association, Chicago, Illinois, 255 pp., $3.95 


Of recent years several books have been written treating of the priest- 
hood and priestly sanctity. Most of them have to do rather with the prac- 
tical life of the priest than with the theology of the priesthood. Canon 
Eugene Masure, director of the Grand Seminary of Lille, has undertaken 
a gigantic task in attempting to give a theological explanation of the 
priesthood, together with practical suggestions on priestly spirituality. 

Parish Priest is addressed to the diocesan clergy. (Canon Masure 
prefers the word “diocesan” to “secular,” which has a worldly connota- 
tion.) Its purpose is “to reinstate the dignity of the priesthood in the 
eyes of priests, to instill in them a greater sense of the nobility of their 
ecclesiastical state, and to point out its demands” (Special Preface XVII). 

Canon Masure has divided his work into two parts. The first part 
treats of the theology of the priesthood. The second part deals with 
priestly spirituality. 

In his theological discussion of the priesthood, Canon Masure points 
out that the priesthood of Christ is coextensive with the Incarnation. It 
is a state of being. Since Christ unites hypostatically in Himself divine 
and human nature, He is the all-perfect Mediator between God and 
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men. Although sacrifice is the priestly act par excellence, Christ not 
only exercises His priesthood at the Last Supper and on Calvary, but 
in His every act. “Jesus never ceased exercising His priesthood, that is, 
His mediation, when He preached, baptized, forgave sins, or cured 
the sick” (p. 17). And even now He continues to exercise His priestly 
mediation in heaven. 

The Apostles were initiated into the priesthood of Christ by a sacra- 
ment. Just as baptism confers the grace of sonship, so the sacrament 
of Holy Orders confers the grace of the priesthood. Sanctifying grace 
“is a participation in the mystery of Christ” (p. 21) on various levels. 
Thus sanctifying grace itself will take on a different modality according 
to the degree one participates in the mystery of Christ. The grace of 
the priesthood is a participation in the mediation of Christ. 

The bishop most fully participates in the priesthood of Christ, 
because he is heir to the redemptive charity of Christ. He possesses 
the plenitude of the priesthood. He exercises his mediatory function 
ritually when he celebrates Mass and “in another way the rest of the 
day, as he accomplishes the works of his ministry of priestly charity” 
(p. 59). He is not a priest simply because he has power over the body 
of Christ, which he exercises when he offers Mass, but rather because 
he participates in the mediation of Christ. His priestly mediation 
encompasses his whole life. we 

The presbyteral priesthood of the simple priest can and must be 
explained by relating it and subordinating it to the episcopal priesthood. 
It “does not consist first of all nor solely in the individualized power 
to consecrate the body of Christ and to administer the sacraments 
validly, but in the priest’s subordinate participation in the religious 
and apostolic functions of the bishop” (p. 62). The presbyteral priest- 
hood is a practical necessity. The bishop could not possibly take proper 
care of all the souls entrusted to him. Overwhelmed by apostolic 
obligations, the bishop must delegate a part of his ministry to simple 
priests, who will be subordinates and will exercise their apostolate 
only in dependence on himself. Even “when the priest celebrates Mass, 
he does so only by virtue of a delegation, and in a way in the bishop’s 
place” (p. 74). It would follow from this that the constitutive element 
of the presbyteral priesthood is not to be found in the power over the 
body of Christ, but in the fact of one’s being ordained to collaborate 
with the bishop by celebrating Mass, administering the sacraments, 
preaching, etc. The simple priest does not act in his own name but 
always in the name of the bishop whose person he represents. 
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Canon Masure goes on to speak of the state of perfection of the 
bishop and of the simple priest. We might call a state of perfection 
one in which “persons professionally practice charity.” The episcopal 
state is defined and constituted by the exercise of heroic charity. It is 
in the fullest sense a state of perfection. 

“The simple priest approaches the state of perfection in the measure 
in which he participates in the exercise of episcopal charity, within 
the limits in which he is charged with filling the bishop's place in his 
religious functions as pontiff, apostle, and pastor” (p. 101). Although the 
state of the simple priest does not equal that of the bishop, it does 
approach it. Canon Masure does not say definitely whether the pres- 
byteral priesthood can be called a state of perfection. By implication 
it would seem that it is such a state. 

Every priest should love and esteem his diocesan state. There is no 
dignity greater than his. Sometimes a mistake is made in thinking that 
there are two clergies, the one imperfect, the other perfect. If regulars 
are “established in perfection by their vows, their asceticism, and their 
common life” (p. 103), then diocesan priests are placed in no less a 
lofty state by their total commitment to a life of apostolic charity. “How 
beautiful is this state when seen in the light in which we have been 
trying to restore it! Born of divine charity, in whose service it was 
created, it elevates priests above all particular asceticisms, and consti- 
tutes them as fathers and servants of the Christian people. . . . In 
principle and within the limits already indicated, diocesan priests are 
striving to resemble Christ and His Apostles, and they truly constitute 
the Church, as her essential, immortal, and irreplaceable hierarchy, 
under the bishops” (pp. 103 and 104). 

Canon Masure concludes his theological treatment of the priesthood 
with a chapter on Catholic Action. The priest “has no reason to envy 
the action of the Catholic laity” (p. 119). The apostolic work of the 
laity in no way detracts from the priestly apostolate of charity, but 
rather enhances it, and makes it even more productive of good. 

In the second part of his book, Canon Masure points out that there 
must be a spirituality particularly attuned to the state and practical 
life of the diocesan clergy. Diocesan spirituality will be colored by 
the needs, preoccupations, and the mystical and ascetical tendencies 
of each age. “In this way it combines a stable and permanent element, 
that comes from the state of life, with singularities that derive from 
the centuries through which it passes” (p. 183). 

It may at first sight seem that the diocesan priest merely borrows 
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his asceticism from religious orders. This is not strictly true. There 
may be a material similarity of certain ascetic practices which are 
common to the religious priest and the diocesan priest; but the 
motive inspiring them is different. “For the religious, the celebration 
of Mass is first of all an exercise of the rule; for the diocesan priest it is 
first of all a parochial service. . . . The obedience that the diocesan 
priest promises the bishop on his day of ordination does not have as 
its final aim his training in abnegation, but is intended to insure the 
unity of the diocese. It is a service rather than an act of personal 
asceticism” (p. 147). It is in the light of pastoral and apostolic charity 
that the diocesan priest makes all his decisions, while the religious 
apparently judges only from the point of view of personal sanctification. 
According to this view there are two distinct spiritualities which must 
not be confused. 

The diocesan priesthood must of necessity belong to its own time. 
If there is any question of borrowing its asceticism, it should do so 
from more recent modes of life than from religious orders which are 
perhaps out of harmony with present-day existence. “It is not para- 
doxical to hold that the spirituality of the diocesan clergy is perhaps 
closer to the spirituality of the layman in Catholic Action than to the 
over-specialized asceticism of the religious separated from the world 
and outside the conditions of daily life” (p. 148). It is not surprising 
therefore that certain young priests have to some extent borrowed their 
asceticism from the Scout Route (Catholic scouting in France) with its 
three fundamental virtues: the rugged life, the simple or poor life, the 
loyal life (p. 154). 

Basically present-day asceticism will consist in the adapted practice 
of the three evangelical counsels of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
The diocesan priest will implement these in his own life according to 
the exegencies of his state and the particular culture in which he 
happens to live. “Celibacy is the foundation of ecclesiastical ascesis” 
(p. 180). Poverty and obedience are represented today by detachment, 
‘the rugged life, submission to the real and to service” (p. 180). 

In Chapter V, Canon Masure goes on to speak of apostolic action. 
It is well known that action has become a thing of suspicion in recent 
years. Pius XI and Pius XII have both condemned the “heresy of 
action” as something which vitiates the whole apostolate. Action, how- 
ever, can and should be productive of sanctity in the priest and in 
the souls toward whom it is directed. This end it achieved if apostolic 
action is informed by charity and if God is found in the action itself. 
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The priest must endeavor “to see God’s call and presence in the irk- 
some problem to be settled, the importunate visit, the fastidious task, 
in necessary delays, enforced patience, in all the servitudes that make 
up the day of a man of action” (p. 196). Such unselfish action is 
proper to the great contemplatives. Basically this whole spirituality 
resolves itself into the necessity of putting contemplation into action. 

Canon Masure does not suggest that the priest exercise this heroic 
and sanctifying action independently of the exercises of the interior 
life. “Contemplation must be cultivated separately, in itself, and even 
outside of action, in special exercises which are proper to it alone. 
These are the exercises of piety, the special acts of religion, of which 
the most important is mental prayer” (p. 198). 

Parish Priest concludes with a tentative chapter on the communi- 
tarian movement in priestly spirituality. There is “a greater tendency 
than before to seek the support from above of the father — the bishop — 
and of his representatives, the superiors and directors, and also to seek 
help from fellow priests who will have become more than ever brothers, 
friends, and comrades in the good sense of the word” (p. 219). 

Parish Priest is a thought-provoking work, but in this reviewer's 
judgment a little too speculative for the American mind. It does not 
have the limpidity and clarity of thought which is so appealing to 
our particular mentality. 

A very real problem, however, is laid open, which confronts diocesan 
priests. Canon Masure offers some very helpful suggestions concerning 
their particular vocation and spirituality. 

In the light of traditional teaching and recent papal pronouncements, 
one might assume that the author insists far too much in defining 
priesthood in terms of the episcopacy. Although it is absolutely true 
that the priest is a collaborator of the bishop (and this is true also of 
the religious priest), his power to consecrate is by far his greatest 
dignity. This is what makes him to be a priest. Pius XI writes in Ad 
Catholici Sacerdotii Fastigium: “And thus the ineffable greatness of 
the human priest stands forth in all its splendor; for he has power over 
the very Body of Jesus Christ, and makes it present upon our altars. 
In the name of Christ Himself he offers It a Victim infinitely pleasing 
to the Divine Majesty.” He consecrates not only in the name of the 
bishop, but in the name of Christ. He stands before the altar not only 
in the place of the bishop, but in the place of Christ, and for this 
reason can truly be called “another Christ.” In this sublime power 
over the Body of Jesus Christ, we discern the constitutive element 
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of the priesthood. Inferior to this is his divine vocation to work 
with the bishop for the salvation of souls. 

Canon Masure’s explanation of the grace of the priesthood is indeed 
attractive, but seems to leave little room for the doctrine of sacramental 
character defined by the Council of Trent. According to the author, it 
is sanctifying grace itself which causes a man to partake in the mystery 
of Christ’s mediation. Traditional sacramental theology teaches that it 
is the character imprinted on the soul through the sacrament of Orders 
that conforms a man to Christ the Priest. Regarding this, Pius XII 
writes in Mediator Dei: “This latter (the sacrament of Orders) . . . not 
only imparts the grace appropriate to the clerical function and state of 
life, but imparts an indelible ‘character’ besides, indicating the sacred 
ministers’ conformity to Jesus Christ the Priest, and qualifying them to 
perform these official acts of religion by which men are sanctified and 
God is duly glorified... .” 

Regarding the state of perfection, Pius XII teaches quite plainly in 
Provida Mater Ecclesia (1947) and Annus Sacer (1950) that the clerical 
state as such is not a state of perfection. In no case, even by way of 
exception, is a canonical state of perfection admitted except where the 
profession of that state of perfection has been made in a religio approved 
by the Church” (Provida Mater Ecclesia). This is a restatement of the 
teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, who insists that the diocesan clergy 
are not to be considered in the state of perfection.. They have not 
solemnly obliged themselves to perfection by a public act. Only the 
bishop and the religious have done this. 

We must bear in mind that here we are not speaking of personal 
holiness but of a state of life. It can very easily happen that one not 
in the canonical state of perfection may have far more charity than one 
publicly professing evangelical perfection. 

Pius XII does not hesitate to suggest that diocesan priests enter secular 
institutes in order that they may truly be in the state of perfection. 
“There is no reason why clerics may not unite in secular institutes, in 
order to belong to the state of evangelical perfection . . . then they also 
are in the state of perfection (acquirendae), not in so far as they are 
clerics, but in so far as they are members of a secular institute” (Annus 
Sacer). Such secular institutes pursue Christian perfection by the practice 
of the evangelical counsels stabilized by the vows. Such a form of life 
‘would in no way hamper the apostolic work of the diocesan priest. Its 
rule could be flexible enough to allow for a very active and fruitful 


apostolate. 
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In his treatment of priestly spirituality, Canon Masure brings into 
relief some of its basic elements, together with the laws which must 
govern it. Probably his greatest contribution here is his chapter on action. 
Apostolic action, no matter how engaging should not be a stumbling 
block to the priest, but rather a powerful help toward sanctity of life. 
It is, after all, a sublime exercise of supernatural charity, which unites. 
the soul with God. 

It would not be rash to suspect, however, that Canon Masure makes a 
basic error in his general concept of priestly spirituality. He unneces- 
sarily creates a gap between the diocesan and regular clergy by postulat- 
ing a distinct spirituality for each. This happens because the eminent 
author fails to recognize the religious priest in his double capacity; he 
may be considered as a religious and as a priest. His priestly dignity 
is by far superior to his religious state. 

Considered as a priest, the religious is also a collaborator of the 
bishop, and is bound irrevocably to the apostolate. Pius XII writes in 
Annus Sacer: “Without doubt by divine right the priest, both secular 
and religious, must so exercise his office as to be a collaborator and 
subordinate of the bishop.” Even should it happen that a particular 
religious order would be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the local 
bishop, it must be remembered that the Bishop of Rome, who has 
ordinary and immediate jurisdiction over all the faithful, is its supreme 
moderator. Such an order would be bound to collaborate with the 
Bishop of Rome not only by virtue of the priesthood, but also by virtue 
of the vow of obedience. 

It would, in fact, seem that both the religious and diocesan priest are 
bound to sanctity of life not so much by reason of the apostolate, which 
they exercise as collaborators, but rather because they are “the living 
images of Jesus Christ” (Menti Nostrae). This fact is indicated most 
strongly in the three great encyclicals on the priesthood, Haerent Animo, 
Ad Catholici Sacerdotii Fastigium, and Menti Nostrae. The reality pro- 
duced in their souls by the sacrament of Orders, which conforms them 
to Christ the Priest, demands a greater holiness than does the religious 
profession. 

In living up to this divine vocation, it is not so much a question of 
one borrowing from the other. Rather, the problem resolves itself to 
this, that each must use an asceticism adapted to a particular form of 
life, to the needs of the apostolate, and to the mentality and culture 
of the twentieth century. By this we do not deny that each form of 
life, the religious and the diocesan, poses particular problems. This, 
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however, is something accidental, and can be solved without going to 
the extreme of postulating two distinct priestly spiritualities, thus to 
some extent disrupting the unity of the priesthood of Christ. 

Parish Priest is primarily of interest to professors of theology, spiritual 
directors, and retreat masters. Its value is diminished by a certain 
vagueness of thought. It does, however, open new avenues of approach 
to the problem of diocesan spirituality. 


Father Augustine, O.C.D. 
Boston, Mass. 


NOTICE 


With the authorization and encouragement of the Holy See, the 
Carmel of Lisieux, through Reverend Father Francois de Sainte-Marie, 
Discalced Carmelite, director of “La Vigne du Carmel,” presents the 
French critical edition of the autobiographical manuscripts of Saint 
Therese of the Child Jesus which served as basis for the Story of a Soul. 

Thus we may now meet, in its original form, a text which has found 
millions of readers in various countries and in various languages and 
which has inspired so many souls. 

In order to give this much sought after publication its seal of 
authenticity, Draeger Press will reproduce in facsimile the three manu- 
scripts addressed by the saint to Mother Agnes of Jesus, to Sister 
Marie of the Sacred Heart, and to Mother Marie Gonzaga. 

The reader will thus feel that he is paging through the original 
notebooks of Therese of the Child Jesus. And as he pores over these 
yellowing pages, he will discover in the saint’s writing a stirring reflection 
of her successive states of soul. 

In the case containing the manuscripts will be combined three 
volumes comprising all necessary documentation. 

The Preface by Reverend Father Frangois de Sainte-Marie will furnish 
firsthand information concerning the history and the successive states 
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of the manuscripts. By its complete objectivity, this edition cannot help 
being outside the field of controversy in such a way as to outlast it. 

The other two volumes, containing tables and notes, will facilitate 
the study and understanding of a manuscript which is rather frequently 
erased and written over and contains no chapter divisions and few 
paragraphical indentations. 

One of these volumes will offer a summary of expert evaluations and 
historical notes destined to clarify the text. ; 

The other, in the form of an alphabetical concordance, will permit 
the reader to refer to all the important words mentioned in the notebooks, 

Simultaneously with the complete edition, a popular edition will 
appear on the bookstands, giving the entire original text of the saint, 
but eliminating the critical apparatus. | 


